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NOTES. 


Marchand must be delighted with his reception at 
Marseilles and Toulon. It was wildly enthusiastic. 
Banquets were held ; spirited speeches made. In reply, 
the good Commandant modestly said that ‘‘ he had 
only done his duty as a Frenchman and a soldier,” a 
remark that provoked the most frantic applause. In spite 
of the host of people he was obliged to receive, he 
found time to entertain the Press. Vermouths were 
sipped. Journalists rejoiced. Their telegrams to Paris 
effusively praised the Commandant’s courtesy, simplicity, 
and hospitality. Nor did Paris show herself less cordial 
when the ‘‘hero of Fashoda” arrived at the Gare du 
Lyon on Thursday morning. Cries of welcome at once 
went up—‘‘ Vive Marchand! Vive l’Armée ! ’’—and fol- 
lowed him loudly as he drove away. As we write, flags 
fy in the air, and shops expose Marchand ties and 

archand shirts. Modest homes have put out their 
meagre stock of national colours. Enthusiastic youths 
wear portraits of Marchand in their hats and button- 
holes. Policemen areanxious. The timid stay indoors ; 
ne ee are expected on the boulevards, and 

rawls. 


The Bloemfontein Conference has opened well. Sir 
Alfred Milner and President Kruger were received by 
the hospitable burghers of the Orange Free State with 
firing of salutes, loud cheers, and triumphal arches. 
Speculation is rife (we do not mean on the Stock 
Exchange) as to what the outcome will be. Persons 
who have any opinion on the matter may be divided 
into the following classes :—1. Those who think that 
the settlement will be immediate and satisfactory. 2. 
Those who think that the settlement will be immediate 
and unsatisfactory—in other words, that there will be 
no settlement and that the Conference will break up. 
3: Those who think that the settlement will be satis- 
actory, but not immediate. 4. Those who think that 
the settlement will be unsatisfactory, but not immediate. 
5. Those who think that Sir Alfred Milner would never 
have gone to Bloemfontein unless he held the winning 
trump. 6. Those who think the same about President 
Kruger. 7. Those who think that the whole thing is 
talky-talky. 


Classes 1 and 2 are in our opinion out of court. 
We cannot conceive it possible that a serious political 
situation, which has been growing more and more 
complicated diiring the last seven years, can be settled 
right away at a conference, even between two such able. 


men as the High Commissioner and the President of 
the Transvaal. Wedo not see how Mr. Kruger, with 
the best intentions in the world, can bind himself to 
definite and important changes in the constitution of 
his Republic without referring to his Council and the 
Raad. Sir Alfred Milner has very likely been entrusted 
with plenary power; but then he is the party who 
proposes, not the party who accepts, change. The 
utmost that can be hoped for is that the High Com- 
missioner and the President will be able to agree to 
certain proposals in principle. It will then be for the 
British Government to give the Transvaal Government 
a certain time in which to return a definite answer. 
On the other hand, we cannot believe that Mr. Kruger 
would be so foolish as to abruptly terminate the con- 
ference, and meet Sir Alfred Milner with a non 
possumus. 


Much] has been made of the progress ” which has 
marked the proceedings of the Peace Congress during 
the week. The progress consists in the virtual abandon- 
ment before consideration of that for which the Con- 
ference was called, the project of disarmament ; and 
the presentation of paper schemes for an international 
tribunal of arbitration. How great must have been 
their faith in the efficacy of this Conference, who find 
matter for sincere congratulation in the mere fact that it 
is possible to put a scheme for international arbitration 
on paper! We have not been extravagantly sanguine of 
great results from the gathering at the Hague, but we 
always expected matters quite to reach the stage of 
paper schemes. It is so easy to draw up constitutions ; 
it is so fascinating to revel in the niceties of checks and 
balances ; it is always entertaining to be constructing 
machinery, so long as you quietly leave out of the con- 
sideration what the machinery is meant to do or whether 
it is likely to do it. 


Every scheme yet propounded, including the 
favourite, that of Sir Julian Pauncefote, goes into 
the minutest details, carefully providing for the salaries 
of the arbitrators and their employees (so that the pro- 
posal is sure of a fair amount of support), but does not 
go into the two factors on which the effectiveness 
of any scheme must necessarily hang. What is to 
make any Power refer its dispute to the inter- 
national tribunal, what is to make it obey the 
tribunal when it has so referred the dispute? 
True a permissive scheme does not directly involve 
thesé considerations, but no such scheme touches the 
fringe of the problem the Conference has been called to 
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solve.. To put a concrete ease—would Russia on the 
protest of Britain have submitted the question of Port 
Arthur to a permissive tribunal; and what if the 
tribunal had decided that Russia was not to occupy 
Port Arthur ? 


We hope that the English people will not give up 
their interest in the Finnish question now that it has 
come to a really critical stage. The four Estates of the 
Diet are willing to increase their armaments to any 
reasonable extent, but they will only do so in con- 
stitutional form, and they wilt insist that Finnish 
soldiers shall remain under Finnish officers. The most 
significant incident of the debates in the four Houses 
was that the peasants and the country clergy took the 
lead in opposing the proposed Russian coup d’état. 
We may explain that of the four Estates—nobles, 
clergy, burghers and peasants—the nobles and 
burghers are predominantly Swedish by race and 
language, while the clergy and peasants are Finnish. 
The favourite Russian misrepresentation hitherto has 
been that the constitutional resistance of Finland has 
been engineered from Sweden, that the aristocratic 
Swedes have been fighting for their privileges, while 
the real backbone of the country, the Finnish peasants, 
were indifferent if not actually pro-Russian. 


Meanwhile the life’s blood of the nation continues to 
flow in a steady stream of emigration westward. No 
one who has watched the scene at Hangé. where 
Saturday after Saturday a crowded steamer leaves for 
Hull is likely to mistake its significance. It is nota 
flight from starvation or even from prospective want. 
It is simply the departure of the youth of the nation, 
prosperous, well clad, with money in its pocket, deter- 
mined to seek its fortune elsewhere rather than come 
under the Russian knout. There has never been any 
difficulty about enforcing conscription under the law of 
1878, but the men will not submit themselves to 
Russian officers whom they neither understand nor 
respect. They make fine settlers—probably the very 
best quality of emigrants landing in New York, hardy, 
intelligent, laborious. We are glad to learn that the 
Canadian Government is not showing itself indifferent 
to the advantage of securing at least a proportion of 
these men for a country for which their habits and 
training have peculiarly fitted them. More than one 
province of the Dominion is in fact competing for Finnish 
settlers, and there are hopes that a large district may be 
fixed on where the municipal and social institutions of 
the new Canadians and their language and religion will 
be guaranteed them. So that after all perhaps the 
Tsar’s loss will be Greater Britain’s gain. ‘ 


The Tsar’s Ministers would be better employed in 
devising means for saving the lives of the millions of 
starving peasants in the Volga basin than in driving 
out the prosperous and progressive Finns. A single 
famine may befall any country, but famine in Russia is 
organised and made permanent by defective social and 
political institutions. The communal system has by 
the common consent of thoughtful Russians hopelessly 
broken down. Successive Ministers have tinkered at 
the communes until all the life has gone out of them, 
and they are now face to face with bankruptcy and 
famine. M. de Witte in a recent report called atten- 
tion to this and dwelt on the urgent recessity of radical 
reforms, but nothing has been done. Emigration to 
Siberia may do something to relieve the pressure but 
not much. The land of Russia is naturally perhaps the 
richest in Europe, but dishonest administration and 
extortionate taxation have had the usual results. 


The touch of grim humour that is seldom lacking in 
Russian affairs is supplied by the instructions given to 
the horde of spies and agents provocateurs whom Russia 
has been sending out to stir up discontent in Finland 
to point out to the Finnish peasants that if Finnish local 
institutions were abolished, they would all have their share 
in the land and be happy and prosperous, ‘‘as in Russia” ! 
Another humorous touch over which St. Petersburg 
has been laughing is provided by a tale—true or not 
we cannot say—about the Bobrikoff family. The 
worthy General who is a plain blunt soldier has been 
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hitherto employed in ‘‘ disciplining.” outlying Govern- 
ments, ‘‘ converting” the Lutherans in the Baltic pro- 
vinces, constraining Dissenters to see the beauties of 
the Orthodox rite and so forth. When his appoint- 
ment as Governor-General of Finland was announced, 
the ‘‘ enfant terrible” of the household made the naive 
inquiry ‘‘ What have the people in Finland been doing 
that papa should be made Governor?” 


If King Humbert be the strong man his friends re- 
present him to be, he must make an effort to put an 
end to the whole system of abuses, now approaching 
a climax. The new Ministry is said to consist of King’s 
men, and a short, sharp charge should suffice to 
sweep away the corrupt clique, which cannot and does 
not represent a free people. Perhaps it is too much, 
under present circumstances, to expect him to submit 
to unbiassed elections, but history will not absolve 
him from responsibility for such gross scandals as that 
of the Town Council of Bene Vagienna and that of the 
‘* Carlo Raggi.” The new Minister of Justice is said to 
possess a conscience and some good intentions, but 
hope has so repeatedly been blighted in Italian politics 
that it may soon be supplanted by despair. 


In Spain, too, parliamentarism has been tried and 
found wanting. Each of the stigmata of impotent 
government is being successively branded upon her 
history : defeat in war finds a corollary in financial 
embarrassment, and there is no lack of prophets who 
look forward to deeper disgraces yet. Foreign control, 
similar to that which has been remarked in Greece, 
Egypt, or Servia, is thought by some to be imminent ; 
on the other hand there are rumours of a reduction of 
interest on the exterior loan and a suspension of pay- 
ments on the home coupon. Meanwhile the servants, 
of the State are as usual among the first to suffer, and 
we hear of no fewer than 8,000 soldiers and officials 
who are clamouring for arrears of pay. The civil list 
and ministerial stipends, however, have suffered no 
abatement. 


Had Emilio Castelar been but a party wirepuller on 
a large scale, his death would doubtless have been 
saluted with large letters and leaded type. As itis, a 
tag from ‘‘ Men of the Times” is all the homage 
deemed to be due to his memory, and that the memory 
of the politician, the least essential aspect of the man. 
The politician is summed up in the fact that he tried to 
erect a republic, and had the intelligence to see and 
the honesty to admit his mistake. The real Castelar 
was the poet ; a poet in his work, his speech, his writ- 
ings. ‘*A page of Budget sung by Homer” was 
Victor Hugo’s summing up of one of Castelar’s 
financial statements. Possibly the strongly idealist 
element in the man may be due to his being rather a 
Moor than a Spaniard. 


The crisis over the Austro-Hungarian Ausgleich has 


reached an acute stage, entirely owing to the inevitable: 


unreasonableness of Hungary. The renewal of that 
arrangement had been relentlessly obstructed by the 
extreme German party in the Reichsrath, from sheer 
cantankerousness, but the impasse seemed about to be 
forced by the aid of that ever-useful battering-ram, 
Article 14 of the Constitution, which legalises absolu- 
tism on an emergency. Now, however, the unreedy 


Magyars protest that they will make no terms with | 


absolutism, though as a matter of fact it is offering 
them far more attractive conditions than those of the 
German extremists, who insist that Hungary should 
bear her fair share of the burdens of the Dual 
Monarchy. Considering how few friends she possesses, 
Hungary would surely be well advised to pocket her 
pride, if only provisionally, and accept with gratitude the 
terms which absolutism now finally offers. The future 
of Hungary is being compromised by trop de Szell. 


During the present week we have seen the con- 
troversies between Canada and the United States 
revived with extreme vivacity. Though the form of 
the statements made might lead us to believe some new 
phasejof the discussion had been entered into, this is not 
the case. The question stands where it did. In spite 
of circumstantial misstatements made from Washington 
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we have now the deliberate declaration of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier that his Government never made any claim to 
have the right of Canada to Pyramid Harbour and a 
strip of territory along the Lynn Canal admitted by the 
United States before consenting to arbitration. On 
the contrary, Canada was ready to arbitrate on the 
lines of the Venezuela precedent. There was no other 
condition. After this statement by the Canadian 
Premier we presume no one here will prefer the 
versions of Washington journalists. 


The real fact is that in this, as in previous discussions, 
the United States will arbitrate if they. think they stand 
to win. It is an amusing commentary on the officious 
activity of their representatives at the Hague on behalf 
of international arbitration in general that they should 
reject at home its fair and reasonable application in par- 
ticular. If it be true that the United States demanded 
the acknowledgment of their right to all the towns in 
the disputed territory before arbitrating the situation is 
still more ridiculous. The importance of the strip of 
Alaska under dispute to the Klondike cannot be over- 
rated, it means access or non-access to the ocean. 
Canada may be right or wrong in her claims, but cannot 
be expected to tie her own hands. The same remark 
applies to the lumber dispute where Canada is retaliating 
on the Dingley atrocities. The policy of worrying her 
into close connexion with the United States is rapidly 
making her the most loyal of our dependencies, and we 
owe it to her and ourselves not to desert her for the 
phantoms of American gratitude. 


If the need for better control of the Vernacular Press is 
not forced upon Lord Curzon, it will not be the fault of the 
Deccan editors. One of these gentry lately set himself to 
extol the patriotism and nobility of the murderers who 
celebrated the Jubilee by the cowardly assassination of 
two British officers. Another of them uses his columns 
to teach his countrymen that they are suffering wrong 
and oppression from the English that can only be 
remedied by retaliation, observing that if the principle 
is grasped, action is likely to follow to-morrow if not 
to-day. Putting two and two together, the excitable 
students to whom these preachings appeal can scarcely 
fail to find in them an incitement to a campaign of 
assassination, which will probably include in its victims 
the loyal leaders of their own community. The assassina- 
tion of Europeans has special dangers for the assassins. 


The reduction of the Chitral garrison, the construc- 
tion of a'railway to Dargai and the improvement of 
the alternative route to Chitral through Cashmere point 
to the reduction or removal of the large force now 
maintained at the Malakand and its outposts. Sucha 
measure would have its advantages and not the least 
would be the liberation of troops now practically 
inactive, whose presence affords a standing war cry 
for the Mad Fagir and his fellows. They find init a 
reason for rousing the tribesmen to the belief that their 
freedom is menaced. Others besides the Swatis might 
find it difficult to understand why an army should be 
maintained in permanence on the Malakand to protect 
a single battalion at Chitral. 


For the close packing of audacity and inaccuracy 
commend us to the following: ‘‘The policy of the 
Liberal party has always been to develop and improve 
and draw near to England the colonies abroad.” If 
Lord Spencer might safely assume that his Trowbridge 
audience would not be aware of the Bill actually drafted 
by Lord Thring, specifically and gratuitously providing 
for the formal recognition as an independent state of 
any colony that might choose to secede, at least he 
should have credited them with some knowledge of Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis’ book, of the Belgian and 
German commercial treaties, of the deputations to Lord 
Granville protesting against the Liberal colonial policy 
of the sixties. 


With the Bishop of Stepney’s appeal for S. John’s 
Church School in Bethnal Green we have every sym- 
thy. The school is a good one; it is efficient and it 
is popular with the parents living round about. The 
money asked for is required to put the school extern- 
ally in a similarly effective condition. There must be 


no bolstering up of inefficient denominational schools, 
but where they are efficient they should in every way 
be supported. The Bishop’s line of argument as to 
the religious history of the East London boys, of course, 
involves controversies, but at least it seems natural that 
organisation should be the conservative force in religion 
if not in everything else. 


The Primate’s visit to Cuddesdon Theological College 
may perhaps indicate an intention on the part of the 
Bishops to look more closely into the working of 
institutions which unquestionably exercise very great 
influence over clerical education, and which are regarded 
with large suspicion by many good Churchmen. That 
some theological training is necessary for clergymen 
seems a reasonable proposition: that there is no 
security for any provided by an ordinary degree at 
Oxford or Cambridge is certain. The theological 
colleges may be unsatisfactory as inevitably tending to 
create the seminarist type of parson, but they seem to 
be indispensable. Moreover the grave falling off in the 
supply of candidates for Holy Orders makes any rough 
handling of the ‘‘ nurseries” a delicate and difficult 
matter. 


‘When the Chief Secretary and the Irish Government 
stood by and refused to interfere during the so-called 
‘‘ anti-ritualistic” riots that disgraced Belfast during 
the spring, we warned them that they were sowing the 
seeds of future troubles. As a result of Mr. Gerald 
Balfour’s inaction S. Clement's is now closed, the con- 
gregation is scattered, and the rioters, confident of 
sympathy and protection in high places, are beginning 
to show their strength. The Hyde Park of Belfast 
appears to be the Custom House steps, and there the 
No Popery brawlers have been holding forth Sunday 
after Sunday. One old man has been killed in the 
skirmishing that goes on, and several rioters have been 
sent to prison, the resident magistrate describing the 
conduct of Mr. Gerald Balfour’s protégés as a ‘‘ discredit 
to the community.” 


The question now as to the Half-Timers’ Bill is, 
Does the Government’s not opposing it mean that 
they will or their not supporting it mean that they will 
not, provide facilities for getting it through? For our 
part we do not doubt that with the same rightminded- 
ness that led them so to arrange the Whitsuntide recess 
as to give the Bill every chance of passing, they will 
now take care that it does not fall through for want of 
another day. Wednesday’s debate must leave the 
intelligent Tory in some doubt as to the value to his 
party of what has been sometimes described as its 
backbone, the Lancashire Conservatives. In Church 
matters, they are the party’s bane. In matters of 
social reform, they are a drag. It was they who con- 
strained the Government into an ignoble course in 
respect of the Indian cotton duties. Anything more 
contemptible than the attitude on the Half-Timers’ Bill 
of Mr. Whiteley, the Conservative member for Stock- 
port, it is not easy to imagine. No subterfuge was 
beneath him. It was first the postponement of the 
Act’s operation, then the lowering of the age by six 
months, then the extension of the agricultural pro- 
‘Vision to other industries. And all under the profession 
of friendship for the children ! 


The issue between the builders and the plasterers 


will apparently be settled without ultimate appeal to 


the sanction of starvation. Reason and not brute force 
have happily at last been allowed to decide, after being 
excluded too long, we are sorry to say, from the counsels 
ofthe men. Fairness requires recognition of the fact, now 
borne out by the terms actually agreed upon, that the 
masters’ attitude has not only been more correct, but 
substantially justifiable. A conference was prevented 
by the men’s refusal to act on the terms of a resolution 
against coercing foremen into the Unions. A return to 
their former position led to the now successful con- 
ference. All other points, such as limitation of ap- 
prenticeship, are left to be settled by joint committees 
of masters and men. 


Justices and police magistrates will — a 
little at the responsibility cast on them under the new 
Prison Act and Rules of determining, according to 
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character and antecedents, the nature of the punish- 
ment to be inflicted on prisoners whose sentence is not 
penal servitude, or does not include hard labour. They 
will express, at times, a natural indignation that by 
pain ing asked to discriminate between the habitual and 
he casual criminal they may have in particular cases to 
assign for privileged treatment some outrageous first 
offender ; but their well-known public spirit will make 
them quick to recognise that, after all, they are the 
only persons really competent to make the discrimina- 
.tion which enlightened public opinion demands. It is 
aot a’ matter which ought to be left to the prison 
authorities; as Sir Matthew Ridley implies in his 
circular to the magistrates. 


Causes in the Courts, taking them all round, are on 
the increase and so are those waiting for the legal 
crumbs which sometimes drop, but which are now far 
less frequently allowed to fall than of yore. The Lord 
Chief Justice is absent, but judges sit and suitors win 
and lose with the same regularity as when the L.C.J. 
is present. Neither the man at the door, however, nor 
the man in the street must assume that the Law Chief 
is an idle man—he is and always has been one of the 
busiest. Because after burning the midnight oil over 
Venezuelan lore and satisfying himself that the American 
translations of old Dutch documents are correct, he 
chooses to go into his garden to see people riding 
horses or flying kites on the distant hill, no one should 
grudge him the fresh air which is better far than Epsom 

its. 


The Temple féte, as the Flower Show, except for the 
fact that it has nothing to do with the Temple, might 
be called, was this year worthy of the sunniest of 
climates and the gayest of peoples. Generally there 
has been a Royal function and no Queen’s weather ; 
this year it was all Queen’s weather and no Royal 
. function. The glory of this veritable paradise of flowers 
should shame ‘‘ the two learned and honourable societies 
of this House,” who having fainted in well-doing them- 
selves and dropped their once famous Chrysanthemum 
shows, now reap much reflected and unearned glory 
from the efforts of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
The Inner Templars do indeed lend the use of their very 
charming gardens, but theirs are not the only gardens 
in London, and were the venue of the flower show 
changed, people would still attend the London floralia, 
but would no longer associate the festival with the 
Temple. 


Rosa Bonheur is dead. Her work had been so little 
seen for many years, being chiefly exported to America, 
that the announcement comes like a tale from our 
childhood, when her immense popularity carried one of 
her pictures into the National Gallery. Only the other 
day, however, she made her ven/rée into the Salon. She 
refused, with a fastidiousness rare among painters, the 
medal of honour offered to her, and passes away after a 
long life of energetic toil. She was very nearly a man, 
and nearly a great painter. But reputations like that 
of Jadin, cherished by a few connoisseurs in his life- 
time, will overhaul, as years go on, the premature and 
excessive fame of an extraordinary woman. 


The visit of the Australians to Oxford presented 
many features of cricket interest such as Oxford too 
seldom enjoys. Fine weather, a drying air, a dry ground 
prevented any Antipodean failure from pleading adverse 
climatic conditions. The visitors were passing through 
Oxford on their way to Nottingham, there to play the 
first of their test matches against England. Everybody 


therefore was especially keen to note their capabilities. - 


Certainly the Australians did not strike the critics 
as being in any respect inferior to their predecessors. 
‘Champain—the Oxford captain—by a brilliant display 
of free and correct play made a big score, and gained 
the proud record of being the first to reach and surpass 
a century against the Australians of this year. He 
was well supported by Foster and by Bosanquet. As 
a team the Oxonians shaped well—far better than many 
dared to hope : and created a distinct impression that 
they were a sound eleven who would hold, and possibly 
more than hold, their own with Cambridge at the end, 


of this month, being blessed with a wicket-keeper who . 


misses no chances. 
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WEARY SIR WILLIAM. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT confessed to his con- 
stituents in West Monmouth that there were 
times when ‘‘the deserts of opposition seemed to be 
weary and dreary.” We fear that the visit to Nantyglo 
was one of those times, for a wearier and drearier 
speech it was never our misfortune to read. Nantyglo 
is described by the ‘‘ Times’” reporter as ‘‘ one of the 
most inaccessible regions within the parliamentary 
division, not only in respect of railway communication, 
but of telegraphic facilities also.” Whether the deso- 
lation of the spot depressed Sir William Harcourt, or 
whether the report of his speech suffered from the want 
of ‘‘ telegraphic facilities,” we have no means of know- 
ing. We incline, however, to the latter theory; for 
Sir William is usually a stylist as well as a humourist ; 
and we find it difficult to believe that he could have 
opened his speech with the following words: ‘‘ Now 
that by the kindness of my friend Mr. Harris I have 
had time to prepare, I will in my remarks. I am 
used to his encomiums, which go far beyond my 
merits,” &c. There is a want of finish about this 
exordium which stamps it at once as unauthentic ; 
and we hardly know how to deal with the confused and 
feeble harangue that follows, so very much below the 
speaker’s usual form. The fairest course will probably 
be to leave the mode of expression entirely on one side, 
and to criticise only the substance, which we may 
assume was cabled with some degree of accuracy even 
from so inaccessible a region as Nantyglo. 

‘As before 1886” has caused sundry searchings of 
the heart amongst all the retired leaders of Opposition. 
Lord Rosebery’s yearning after the Golden Age of 
Liberalism has stung Sir William Harcourt into 
historical inaccuracy, for he is at great pains to misstate 
what took place in 1886. We have more than once 
pointed out in the SatrurDAy REVIEW that Lord Rose- 
bery’s Golden Age is imaginary, and that a return to 
1886 would only make confusion worse confounded. 
The war between Lord Rosebery as an “‘ inflationist ” 
and Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley as—shall we 
say ?—*‘ contractionists ” is a battle of pigmies com- 
pared with that waged in 1885 between Mr. Chamber- 
lain as the apostle of advanced Radicalism, and Lord 
Hartingdon and Mr. Goschen as the leaders of the 
Moderate Whigs. That, of course, is not Sir William 
Harcourt’s account of the great split, which it suits 
him to forget took place at a date posterior to Lord 
Rosebery’s Golden Age. This is how Sir William 
describes the secession: ‘“‘In the midst and in the 
face of the desertion, the disciplined phalanx of 
the Liberal party were loyal and faithful to their 
creed. They refused to follow the refugees. They 
held—we held—by the old watchwords. We ad- 
hered to the old leader. We continued to sustain 
our historical cause, and there is no cause more 
historical in the Liberal party than the cause of the 
conciliation of Ireland.” There is certainly no living 
statesman in the Liberal party from whom these words 
come with a louder ring of insincerity than Sir William 
Harcourt. The old leader, to whom the party was so 
faithful and so loyal, was the chief against whom Sir 
William Harcourt turned so savagely when he thought 
Mr. Disraeli had driven him from public life in 1874. 
If the conciliation of Ireland is an historical cause in the 
Liberal party, it is strange that the Irish Nationalists to 
a man voted against the Liberal party in 1885, and that 
about that time Sir William Harcourt prescribed the 
stewing of Tories in Parnellite juice. But, after all, are 
not these personal recriminations, based upon ancient 
history, rather a bore? Lord Salisbury truly reminds 
us that the Liberals cannot return to 1886, and, as Dr. 
Johnson would put it, “‘there’s an end on’t.” We 
merely wish to point out to Sir William Harcourt that 
his enthusiasm about the old leader and the historical 


cause has an air of being delivered, like the speeches of 


Sir John Gorst, with the tongue in the cheek. 

Three other points must be disentangled with diffi- 
culty from a somewhat miscellaneous oration ; namely, 
a comparison of the Irish policies of the two English 
parties, a discussion as to the meaning of Imperialism, 
and a. contrast of the attitude towards social reform 
of Radicals and Conservatives. With regard to 
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**the historical cause of conciliation,” Sir William 
Harcourt makes the astounding assertions that if there 
is contentment in Ireland to-day it is entirely due to 
Mr. Gladstone’s land legislation, and that the mis- 
carriage of two impracticable Home Rule bills was the 
effective cause of the Irish Local Government Act of 
last year. ‘‘I should like to know when,” asks Sir 
William, ‘“‘has the undoubted sorrow of Ireland 
appealed to Lord Salisbury? To every one of these 
healing measures he opposed the most bitter and con- 
stant resistance.” For incoherence of logic and per- 
version of fact it would be difficult to beat this argu- 
ment. The truth of course is that Lord Salisbury has 
strained the loyalty of his followers to cracking point 
by the large concessions which he has made both on 
the subject of land reform and local government. Im- 
perialism is always an interesting topic just now, and 
Sir William Harcourt seems to realise that it does not 
do to give this subject the go-by with a sneer at Jingo- 
ism. We have always thought it rather a silly slander 
upon a large body of our countrymen to assert that 
Radicals are indifferent to the security and prosperity 
of the Empire. We are therefore quite willing to accept 
Sir William Harcourt’s explanation of the difference 
between himself and his opponents. Sir William thinks 
that the British Empire is quite large enough, and that 
we should devote ourselves to developing and ruling 
what we have got instead of seeking to get more. 
The Imperialist or Jingo policy is ridiculed as one of 
‘* inflation,” and the Congo Free State is held up asa 
terrible warning to those who seek to lodge themselves 
in Central Africa. This is of course an intelligible 
view, though we do not hold it ; but we would observe 
that the example quoted is not conclusive. No doubt 
the Congo has disappointed those impatient people who 
think that the equatorial regions can be developed as 
easily as a coalfield in Yorkshire. But its future has 
yet to come, and if Sir William Harcourt wishes to 
know what Belgian business men think of its prospects, 
let him inquire on the bourses of Brussels and Antwerp. 

Sir William Harcourt’s method of dealing with social 
reform is simple, if not artistic. It consists in boldly 
denying that the Conservatives have done anything, 
or, ‘‘in the alternative,” as lawyers say, declaring that 
the credit of anything they may have done is due to the 
Radicals. Thus it is admitted that there was a Com- 

ensation for Workmen Bill, but ‘‘the origin of that 
Bill was part of a Liberal policy.” Or again; ‘‘ the 
people asked for old age pensions, and as compensation 
they offer them a wilderness of sand.” How is it 
possible to treat seriously a polemic of this kind? We 
respect Sir William WHarcourt’s abilities as a parlia- 
mentarian, and no one can forget his brilliant and 
strenuous services to the party in which many years 
ago he enlisted. We regret to notice a slackening of 
the arm, and we can only conclude that the famous 
gladiator is approaching the time when he must hang 
up his shield, and substitute the pleasures of memory 
for those of hope. 


L’ AFFAIRE DREYFUS. 


| > bee cries startled Paris at an early hour on 
13 January, sixteen months ago: clerks were 
about ; the bustle of business had begun. Still, every- 
one paused, expecting news of a suicide, a prods 
or at least a murder. As the cries came nearer came- 
lots appeared. ‘‘ Lettre au Président de la République 
par Emile Zola,” they shouted. Soon groups were 
reading it at street corners; and _ by lunch-time Paris 
was flushed and furious. The Etat Major had been 
‘insulted : honourable generals, five of them—Billot, de 
Boisdeffre, de Pellieux, Gonse, Mercier—for justly con- 
demning a traitor, and a Jew. Time passed; each 
day saw a mob marching through the streets to 
the tune of ‘‘ Conspuez Zola.” Sometimes howls 
rose outside his door. By the Panthéon, bon- 
fires blazed; the Jeunesse was burning a life-size 
image of ‘‘ Pére J’Accuse.” And, often, packets of the 
** Aurore ” made fuel for fires before the offices of the 
** Libre Parole.” Brawls took place in cafés, in which 
Jews were bruised ; good | patriots applauded ; whosoever 
shouted ‘‘A bas Zola” became popular. A month 
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later, France’s greatest literary genius was tried, and 
condemned. On the Cour de Cassation quashing the 
sentence, a new trial was ordered. And patriots 
rejoiced, mobs marched, bonfires blazed again. Soon 
a still greater triumph put patriotic Paris into emotion. 
M. Paul Cavaignac had obtained ‘‘ conclusive proofs ” 
of Dreyfus’ guilt from Colonel Henry, and said so in 
the Chamber. His speech was immediately posted’ 
on the walls of 36,000 communes ; and Colonel Picquart, 
who had declared these ‘‘ proofs” to be base forgeries, 
was arrested and thrown into a civil prison. Versailles 
was the next scene of stirring events. There, on 
18 July, Zola made his second appearance in a court of 
law, and, being again condemned, was advised by his 
council of friends to quit the country. After his de- 
parture, the tide began to turn. Colonel Henry, after 
confessing his crimes, committed suicide ; whereupon 
M. Cavaignac immediately resigned. Esterhazy’s, 
flight ; the arrest of Colonel Picquart by General 


Zurlinden for forgery of the ‘‘ petit bleu;” and the. 


placing of the case in the hands of the Cour de Cassation 


followed in quick succession. Popular opinion also turned. . 
Dazzled by the magnificent roaring of Henri Rochefort, 


terrified by the sinister prophecies of Drumont, Paris. 
had up to now faithfully believed that a gigantic plot. 
had been formed to dishonour the army and rescue a 
treacherous Jew. But Colonel Henry’s suicide was a 
shock. Doubts arose. M. Clémenceau’s splendid cam- 
paign in the ‘‘ Aurore” convinced France’s truest 
friends that revision alone could solve and settle the 
affair. So cries of ‘‘ Vive la Révision” were heard; 


and the Panthéon bonfires blazed with numbers of the: 
‘* Libre Parole” night after night, the Jeunesse marched ' 


to cheer Picquart, outside the Cherche Midi prison. It 
sang ‘‘Conspuez Drumont” now. 
Eve, banquets in honour of Zola were held; the Jeu- 


nesse, touched at last by his heroism, signed tributes of ' 


admiration and esteem. Mobs marched still, grimy and 
sinister. But in wine-shops they franxly confessed 
that Drumont had paid them two francs a head. Paris, 
amused, immediately dubbed them “‘ les quarante sous.” 
Then, comparative calm set in. ‘‘La vérité est en 
marche,” the Dreyfusards said. And the verdict of the 
Cour de Cassation proved their words true. 


Sudden, then, was the change from blind belief in the’ 


army to doubt. From the moment that the Frenchman 


enters a barracks he is taught to regard his chie’s with’ 


almost sacred respect, and so it was that he could not 
bring himself in the beginning to believe in their guilt. 
Generais he had saluted were now accused of forgery 
and fraud; Ministers of War had cheated and lied! 


Bewildered, he turned to the details of the case;. 
complicated than 


but found them more 


most ingenious puzzle. Disappearing dossiers, veiled 


ladies, mysterious telegrams, played prominent parts in ~ 
New shocks startled . 


It read like a novel. 
Lemercier-Picard was ‘‘found dead,” 


the affair. 
Paris daily. 
before Henry. 
murdered. Christian Esterhazy’s case against his 
cousin for embezzlement brought forth further surprises, 
the telegrams ‘‘ Speranza” and ‘‘ Blanche” that had 
inculpated Picquart, Christian declared to be written by 
himself at Colonel Paty du Clam’s instigation. He 
also explained the mystery of the veiled lady. Enthu- 
siasm for the good Commandant, once embraced by the 
Patriot Pretender Henri of Orléans, began to cool. 
Shortly after Esterhazy disappeared. Cabinets fell. 
War Ministers resigned. Rumours of a military coup 
d’état flew about. The panic was complete. 

Terror alone stopped the Etat Major from recognising 
and repairing its terrible fault. Its enemies in the 


Press were many, and to have admitted its error, even. 


at the outset, would have provoked an outburst of 
revengeful fury and abuse. To conceal old lies it was 
compelled to fabricate new ; to protect Esterhazy it had 
to persecute Picquart: and soit sank deeper and deeper 
into dishonesty and crime. Although uneasy at the 
campaign conducted against them, the generals fully 
expected to succeed in stifling the truth and cheating the 


nation. The Church was with them, and the Royalist and 


Antisemitic parties. In the Chamber, they had a large 
following ; and for some time enjoyed the support of 
President Faure. Almost every ministry protected them ; 


‘not from patriotic principles, however, or blind belief ; 


On New Year’s ' 


It was said that both had been 
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but because it thought it would be profitable to pander 

‘to their power. The resignation of each Minister of 
War was another splendid triumph for the army. It 
was meant to show complete faith, and satisfaction as 
to Dreyfus’ guilt, to express resentment at opposition, 
.a dignified washing of hands before retreat. In M. 
Brisson, however, the Etat Major found a stubborn 
obstacle. Refusing to be terrorised by its threats, and 
‘caring nothing for its power, he resolved that the case 
should be sent before the Cour de Cassation. For 
weeks he was ridiculed and calumniated, but he gained 
his end before his fall. To-day Generals Billot, de 
Boisdeffre, de Pellieux, Gonse, and Mercier should 
be regarded more in the light of cowards than 
scoundrels. Mild offenders are they to Esterhazy 
and Paty du Clam, who betrayed them, and forced 
them to become their accomplices and tools. But as 
both rascals have been disgraced and exposed, their 
chiefs need have little to fear. To retrieve their honour, 
to prove to the people that they are not lost to all sense 
of justice and shame, they must give Dreyfus fair treat- 
ment at the coming Conseil de Guerre. The country 
will not stand its illegalities any longer. 

Turning with sorrow from the schemes and scandals 
of the Army and State, it is refreshing to see to what high 
use the genius of France has put its literary ability and 
power. Great men have sacrificed themselves, and 
suffered. They had nothing to gain, and everything to 
lose. To them it was merely a question of justice and 
truth. Few have been more odiously attacked and 
libelled than M. Zola, who took up a forlorn and un- 
happy cause, bravely, generously, nobly. He has 
triumphed. No reception on his return will console him 
more for his year of suffering and exile than the response 
which awaits him to his ‘‘ Lettre 4 la Jeunesse,”’ once 
scouted, but answered now by a Jeunesse no longer 
misled or insensible to the generous appeal :—‘‘ Ou 
allez-vous, jeunes gens, ot allez-vous, étudiants, qui 
battez les rues, manifestant, jetant au milieu de nos 
discordes la bravoure et l’espoir de vos vingt ans ?”— 
allons 4 I’humanité, a ja vérité, la justice!” 


THE DESTINY OF SIBERIA. 


“TRE vast changes which the next generation will 
see in the domain of political geography, have not 
commanded the forethought they deserve. The demise 
of the Crown in Turkey and Austria must affect the 
maps and constitutions of Eastern Europe to a surprising 
degree; Africa promises novelty still; but it is the 
development of Asiatic Russia which should furnish the 
most astounding surprises. Much attention has been 
devoted to Siberia of late, but to very little purpose. 
The magnitude of the new railway enterprise dazzles 
many minds until they lose sight of essential details ; 
while most of us are speculating upon its usefulness to 
trade and mobilisation, few consider the consequences 
of inserting a new artery within the Russian body- 

litic. Mr. Krausse, in the thoughtful work, ‘‘ Russia 
in Asia,” which was published last week, touches on 
this subject without by any means exhaustidg it. He 
enables us, by his lavish detail, to appreciate the intense 
artificiality of the Tsar’s Empire. No doubt he 
exaggerates the popular superstition that the governing 
classes consolidate their authority by a deliberate 
persistence in the degradation of the masses. But it 

‘were impossible to Jay too much stress upon the un- 
natural usurpation of a close, hereditary caste, which 
has used the very autocrats as cat’s-paws. If the 
people ever come to feel their feet in Russia, they will 
make short work of this monstrous system, a tree 
without roots, and will either rally round an emanci- 
pated Sovereign, or plunge into the wildest excesses of 
revolution. But our immediate subject is Siberia, and 
it is from Siberia that the clouds are like to gather for 
the storm. The system of deporting criminals to a 
remote country and allowing them to breed is not one 
which at first sight promises a healthy future for their 
tesidence. In Australia it has doubtless worked well, 
but that may be explained by the fact that politicians did 

share in the transportation. Whether it answered 
in our American colonies is a disputed point, and there 
was at any rate a safeguard in the fact that they did not 
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form the majority. A political crime may in some 
respects be less heinous, morally, than highway robbery 
and arson, but the peculiar abilities and theories of the 

olitical criminal render him a graver political danger. 
Sow, in Siberia the bulk of the population consists of 
hardened political criminals and their descendants. 
Possessing a superficial, distorted education, a hoard 
of grievances and a code of unprincipled tenets, they 
are far worse equipped for the servicg of a State than 
more vulgar malefactors. The power behind the throne 
of the Russias is of course fully alive to this. The 
Siberian exile system was inaugurated in 1707, when 
facile communications in a snow-bound continent 
were even more improbable than the navigation 
of the air appears to-day. It was really a 
very ingenious idea, like most of the factors in the 
imperial edifice. It sounded well in the ears of the 
humanitarian, for death-worthy offenders wére afforded 
a new chance in life, and, much more important from 
the Russian standpoint, it helped to populate and deve- 
lop districts essential to national expansion yet un- 
attractive to ordinary colonists. 

Similarly, the trans-Siberian railway is judiciously 
represented as primarily a service to civilisation, 
whereas that is only an accident and by no means a 
welcome one. A highway to possessions in posse and 
a fresh purse accessible to depleted treasuries are worth 
an effort, some sacrifices also, but they would be dearly 
bought at the price of a constitution. ae 
precautions are being taken well in advance. The 
great railway is by no means so near to completion as the 
innocents imagine. True, the lines have been laid as 
far as Irkutsk ; but beyond that point progress must 
necessarily be far slower, and the negotiation of Lake 
Baikal is only one among many formidable obstacles 
which bar the way to Vladivostok ; moreover the haste 
and carelessness with which the work has been done 
render the railway unsafe and unsuitable for serious 
traffic. Mr. Krausse tells us that the rails only 
weigh 16 lbs. to the foot and are merely fixed to the 
permanent way by rough spikes through holes in the 
flange. We find indeed only a rough copy of a railway, 
which may require along generation before it can lay any 
claim to perfection. Even then other generations will 
need to be spent in opening up a subsidiary network 
northwards and southwards throughout Siberia. Who 
knows whether the Treasury will ever be equal to such 
a strain? Still, the question of a Siberian railway 
system has at least entered the domain of practical 
politics, and the Government is as wise as usual in pro- 
viding against the contingency. The first and most 
obvious provision is to cease the transportation of con- 
victs to Siberia. Whether the convicts will be happier 
under far closer confinement at home is a question 
which does not seem to have entered the minds of our 
rejoicing philanthropists. The next problem will be 
how to deal with the convict brood already established 
and undoubtedly tainted with Nihilist bacilli, We do 
not presume to suggest a prophylactic, but our recol- 
lections of Russian methods when confronted by 
irreconcilable opponents persuade us that it will follow 
the principle of kill or cure. The massacre of Geok 
Tepe, rivalling if not surpassing those of Wexford and 
Glencoe, stands recorded as a convincing endorsement 
of this view. 

What then are the destinies of Siberia? It may be 
that the still waters of revolution have gathered more 
volume there than even the vigilance of S. Petersburg 
has appreciated, that a deluge of exasperation may 
swamp all the Russias, and that the Tsar may be driven 
to seek an ark on the banks of the Thames. We do 
not think so, for Nihilism is now in a decline and the 
astuteness of Muscovite autocracy is even deeper than 
the quidnuncs believe. If all goes well with Russia and 
the stupendous development which has multiplied her 
area by seventeen during little more than four centuries 
continues unchecked, Siberia may provide the necessary 
sinews and facilitate her absorption of Asia. But if the 
peace-snare be vainly set in the sight of her rivals and 
time fail for recuperation before the crucial conflict, 
Siberia may prove a source of weakness rather than 
strength, and we may see the whole artificial system 
crumble away like a house of cards. It seems already 


very like a miracle that Russian medizvalism should 
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have survived so far into a democratic age, but it has 
proved its vitality and will stand forth as a worthy 
foeman when, in the cockpit of Siberia, the new ideas 
come into final conflict with the old. 


HUNTING TROPHIES.* 


$ Bae: chase of wild game has, ever since the complete 

man emerged upon the wide stage of the world, 
been one of the most engrossing of all human pleasures. 
It originated, undoubtedly, in one of the first and 
strongest of all human instincts—that of self-preserva- 
tion—which impelled even the miserable cave- dweller of 
primeval times, with his rude flint weapons, to hunt 
animals for food and to defend himself from the 
attacks of an almost overpowering brute creation. 
No test of the superiority of the human brain can, 
perhaps, be more convincing than the fact that, amid 
a world peopled with innumerable wild creatures, many 
of them most dangerous foes to the life of the primitive 
types of mankind—types apparently so feeble and so ill 

rovided with lethal weapons —man has steadily 
improved his position, has conquered and subdued the 
brute creation, and now at the end of the nineteenth 
century stands, apparently, upon the threshold of a 
period when the wild beasts of the world shall have 
become almost completely exterminated under the 
terrible weapons with which he has been able to arm 
himself. There was doubtless, even amid the miseries 
of existence in those days, an occasional element of the 
joy of life, when the primitive savage was enabled with 
his fellows to slay the bear, the bison, the lion, the elk, 
nay even the mighty mammoth itself. It is probable, 
however, that, like that more modern savage, the bush- 
man of Africa, primeval man seldom cared to interfere 
with the carnivora and the more dangerous of the other 
beasts, unless himself attacked, and contented himself 
with the pursuit of those creatures of the bovine and 
cervine races the flesh of which seemed most excellent 
to his senses. 

As the world has grown older, the pleasures of 
hunting for hunting’s sake have grown also upon man- 
kind ; and to this hour—as witness these ‘‘ Records ” of 
Mr. Rowland Ward—one of the chief joys even of one 
of the highest types of the human race, the modern 
Briton, is the chase of the wild creatures still left to 
him. The pity of it is that the wild game of the world 
are vanishing so rapidly that the close of another 
century seems likely to see the last of most of the 
nobler fauna. India and Africa are becoming steadily 
depleted ; North America is more than half shot out ; 
European game are only preserved by the strictest of 
forest laws ; even Central Asia and Siberia are begin- 
ning to yield up their store of wild life. It is a some- 
what melancholy prospect, and what the average 
healthy Anglo-Saxon will do in a hundred years’ time to 
provide himself with an outlet for his hunting instincts 
—which, be sure, will still exist—it is difficult to 
imagine. A world without game would, in truth, be a 
poor world for many of us. 

The accumulation of trophies of the chase is a com- 
paratively modern development, which has increased 
greatly with the advances of civilisation. It pleased 
the aristocracy of the middle ages to decorate their halls 
with the antlers of the deer, but until the last hundred 
years the practice was in the nature of things not very 
common. The general opening up of the unknown 
places of the earth, and the wanderings of the modern 
Briton into remote and unexplored countries, have led 
to a marvellous increase in the passion for trophy 
collecting. Few of the better houses in any part of 
these islands are to be found without some heads or 
horns of wild game, brought or sent home from distant 
parts of the world. Many of the greater and wealthier 
sportsmen now possess museums of their own and 
exhibit halls covered with hundreds of magnificent 
trophies, gathered with infinite toil and often infinite 
danger from mountain, jungle, or plain. The collec- 
tion of Mr. F. C. Selous at his home in Surrey is an 
instance in point. Here are to be found trophies of the 
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‘veld obtained with extraordinary patience and tenacity, 
and often extraordinary risk, during a hunting career of 
something like a quarter of a century spent in the 
remote wildernesses of Southern Africa. Such a collec- 
tion is, manifestly, the perfectly natural outcome of an 
almost unique career. Every head, every skin, every 
tusk has its history ; they bring back to their owner 
moments of intense pleasure or intense excitement and 
revive for him at will many a good day and many a 
stirring adventure. 

But the collection of trophies by men who have never 
fired a shot and are not even keen naturalists seems less 
explicable and far less easily to be defended. This 
would appear to be more especially a growing phase in 
the cities of North America, and antlers andhorns, which, 
a score or so of years since, used to be left to bleach 
in forest and prairie, are now eagerly purchased by busi- 
néss men in New York and Chicago, who, amid the 
cares of money-making, have little time and less inclina- 
tion for the life of the wilderness. The same tendency 
is to be noticed in South Africa, and the rough Boer, 
whose quarry’s horns used to lie cumbering the veld or 
rotting in a heap outside his primitive farmhouse, now 
obtains excellent prices for these once useless articles 
from Johannesburg and Pretoria collectors, and saves the 
trophies of every single head of game in which he can 
now plant his bullet. The market for horns and antlers 
is steadily growing and prices bid fair, in a few’ years’ 
time, to be far higher even than they now are. 

‘Records of Big Game” is an invaluable book for 
sportsmen and collectors. The gunner and collector 
can now tell at a glance whether his newest trophy is a 
good, bad, or indifferent one. Many hundreds of 
measurements are given, and although Mr. Ward has 
necessarily found it impossible to verify in all instances 
the dimensions of trophies in distant parts of the world, a 
very large proportion have been fully established, while 
for the rest the names of the recorders are in most instances 
ample guarantee of their accuracy. The measurements 
of deer antlers and of the horns of the many species of 
antelope must have given an infinity of trouble to com- 
pile. In addition to British red-deer, for instance, with 
157 measurements of different heads, each record includ- 
ing ‘‘ length on outside curve,” ‘‘ circumference between 
bez and trez,” ‘‘tip to tip,” ‘‘ widest inside,” ‘‘ spread,” 
“points,” ‘‘ weight,” “‘locality” and ‘‘owner”—so great 
is the curiosity of sportsmen-collectors on these points— 
we find many measurements of Norwegian, Spanish, 
and other Continental red-deer, procured evidently with 
extraordinary pains and research. Here, too, are 
records and measurements of fine heads of every other 
kind of deer to be found in different parts of the world, 
with excellent notes upon the species and habitats, with 
the vernacular as well as scientificnames. Here, also, is 
to be found the same full and precise information upon 
the almost innumerable tribe of antelopes, from the 
splendid gemsbok with long straight horns—measuring 
no less than 47} inches in length—down to the tiny blue 
buck—pigmy among its fellows—standing but a foot 
at the shoulder and carrying horns from 1} to 2} inches 
in length. Here again are mentioned horns of the 
various rhinoceroses, tusks of elephants, and many 
other interesting details. Among the rhinoceros horn 
measurements is included the marvellous fore-horn of a 
white or Burchell’s rhinoceros brought home by the 
famous Roualeyn Gordon Cumming. This extraordinary 
horn, which is of slender and beautifully balanced 
proportions, measured no less than 5 feet 24 inches in 
length! In addition to the height and other propor- 
tions of elephants some extraordinary weights and 
measurements of tusks are to be found. The biggest 
recorded “‘tooth” is that of an East African 
elephant which measured 9 feet 4 inches in length, “a 
inches in circumference and weighed (the single tusk 
160 Ibs. Sir John Kirk, K.C.B., the well-known com- 
panion of Livingstone, is the recorder of this wonderful 
specimen. But Sir Edmund Loder goes one better 
even than this and ‘has in his possession a tusk (also 
African—the African elephant carries far heavier ivory 
than’his cousin of India) measuring 9 feet 5 inches in 
length, 22} in girth, and weighing 184 lbs. ! There are 
still elephants n East Central Africa carrying enormous 
teeth. Mr. A. H. Neumann, a well-known hunter, shot 
specimens near Lake Rudolph, only two or three years 
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back, carrying tusks 9 feet long, 18} inches in girth, 
and weighing 116 lbs. apiece. 

The production, within a comparatively short space 
of time, of the third edition of a work dealing with 
the records and measurements of great game trophies, 
indicates plainly enough the very real demand, among 
hunters, naturalists, and travellers, for a book of this 
kind. And it is to be said that Mr. Ward’s new edition, 
including the 217 illustrations of horns and heads, 
is an immense improvement on its predecessors, good 
and useful as were those earlier efforts. It takes time, 
of course, for a work of this nature to become 
thoroughly well known. But, now that these 
‘* Records” have established their reputation, even in 
the uttermost parts of the earth, the task of the com- 
piler becomes with each edition a heavier one. All, or 
almost all, those adventurous Britons whose delight 
lies in the pursuit of great game and the accumulation 
of trophies naturally follow a book of this kind with 
extreme interest, and from every corner of the globe the 
author now receives additions and enlargements of the 
notes, measurements, and descriptions which add so 
infinitely to the pleasure of a perusal of such a work. 


A DEMOCRAT ON ART AND ARTISTS. 


SB. latest contribution to the fundamental philosophy 

of art is that of Count Tolstoy, who writes, in 
his latest character, as Christian Socialist and ultra- 
democratic reformer. Count Tolstoy’s theories of art 
are tinged with that singular exaggeration which has 
led him in later life to glorify manual labour as the 
highest of human occupations, and to regard the manual 
labourer as the only true type of man. His Socialism, 
in this respect, differs from that of Western Europe ; 
for instead of desiring that the labourer should share 
the riches of the bourgeoisie, he holds that the riches 
of the bourgeoisie ought not to exist at all, and that 
instead of the peasant’s condition being assimilated 
to that of the capitalist, the capitalist’s condition should 
be assimilated to that of the peasant. It is to this con- 
ception of man’s healthier social conditions that he 
endeavours to accommodate his theory of what art, in its 
essence, is; and in his volume ‘‘ What is Art ?”” which 
he devotes to the exposition of his views, he offers us 
his theory as something which is wholly new. He ex- 
amines the definitions of art which have been given us 
by former philosophers; with different degrees of con- 
demnation, he sets them all aside; and, as though he 
were a revolutionist in criticism, he offers us his own 
instead. 

Whatever we might expect of his views, so far as 
concerns their truth, we might at all events expect, 
under the circumstances, to find that they were wholly 
new; and ordinary people, who do not share his 
enthusiasms, might expect to find them wholly chimeri- 
cal also. Such however is very far from being the 
case. They have an air of being chimerical, because 
they are associated with the fantasies of a dreamer ; 
but amongst these fantasies there is an element of sober 
truth; and this truth is of a kind which, though it cer- 
tainly is not new, is by many critics so completely for- 
gotten that Count Tolstoy’s trenchant exposition of it 
is not only interesting but valuable. 

His principal contentions, briefly stated, are these. 
The essential aim of art is to express the artist’s 
emotion, and furthermore to express it in such a way 
that it shall reproduce the same emotion in others. 
Nothing is true art that does not do this. Thus 
nothing is art that is written to please the reader if 
it does not represent some pleasure previously ex- 

rienced by the writer. For instance, says Count 

olstoy, those novels are not art which merely pro- 
duce excitement by the skilful unravelling of some 
mystery hidden till the last from the reader. In the 
reader’s mind the writer excites interest; but there 
is no transference to the reader of any emotion 
of the writer’s own. That the artist should be 
enuinely possessed the emotion which he. en- 
eavours to produce, is the first condition essential 
to a work of art. This being absent, it is not 
real art at all. But, Count Tolstoy proceeds, though 
the presence of this condition constitutes such works as 
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are in question works of art in one sense, it does not 
make them healthy art. It does not make them good 
art. It does not make them art that in the highest 
sense is true. Whether they are true works of art in 
the highest sense, depends not on the fact that the 
artist is expressing actual en.otions of his own. It 
depends on these emotions being of a true, a universal, 
a really natural kind. He maintains that since the 
Renaissance, all modern art has represented the emo- 
tions not of mankind generally, but of a limited class, 
whose standards, tastes and feelings are diseased, warped 
and artificial. He therefore condemns the poetry of all 
the modern decadents, from Rossetti to Mallarmé, not 
because it does not represent emotion, but because the 
emotion it represents is the emotion of an unhealthy 
clique, and would be intolerable, if it were not 
unintelligible, to healthy human beings generally. And 
similarly he condemns most modern novels, not only 
because most of them are not art at all, as not repre- 
senting any genuine emotion of their writers; but 
because even such novels as are really to be considered 
art nearly all of them embody emotions which are 
necessarily confined to the few—emotions the root of 
which is in the social pride of the rich, the sense of 
honour of the noble, or the sentiments and sensualities 
of the morbidly refined and cultivated. 

What then, according to Count Tolstoy, is the test of 
art that is really healthy—that is really fulfilling its high 
and holy mission, and alone deserves to be called, in the 
highest sense, true? Speaking, in his capacity of a mere 
critic, he tells us, as we have seen already, that the test 
of what is art, is the fact of its expressing emotion felt 
by the artist: but speaking as a moral teacher he 
tells us that the test of what is true art and healthy art, 
is the fact of the artist’s emotions being such as unite all 
human beings, not such as divide them. True art, 
according to him, is a sacrament of human brotherhood. 
And how, he asks, are we to know what these uniting 
emotions are? They are the emotions, he says, which 
are instinctively understood by all. But, he asks farther, 
what do we mean by all? For human society is now 
so much divided, that what some classes feel deeply, 
others dislike or ridicule ; and what some classes admire, 
is to others entirely unintelligible. The class, he says, 
whose tastes and appreciations are the true and uni- 
versal standard, is that great class whose labours form 
the root of all society—namely the agricultural class, 
together with those other manual labourers who, 
uncorrupted by the artificial life of towns, subserve 
the work of the agriculturists by their simple 
and necessary crafts. Nothing, then, according 
to Count Tolstoy, is art in the truest sense that does 
not appeal to the emotions of the normal tillers of the 
soil, and their auxiliaries. Such men form a kind of 
unconscious cecumenical council, whose instinctive 
response to a work of art, or whose instinctive in- 
difference to it, shows whether a work of art is true 
and healthy, or diseased. 

Such, briefly stated, is Count Tolstoy’s artistic 
message ; and no doubt if we judge of it by this latter 
portion only, we shall incline to set the whole of it 
aside as the wild paradox of an enthusiast. And indeed 
here he himself seems to have done the utmost in his 
power to reduce his own principles to an absurdity ; for 


he actually contends not only that no serious feeling is - 


healthy feeling if it is not intelligible to peasants, but 
that nothing is really humorous which peasants would not 
think funny. The reader might be tempted to dismiss 
this whole argument by asking if no laughter is really 
worthy of a man except such as would find an echo 
amongst the heroes and heroines of ‘‘La Terre?” We 
shall, however, act more wisely if, instead of condemn- 
ing Count Tolstoy for the self-refuting errors of his 
theory, we brush them aside, and consider what there is 
of truth in it. For even here, obscured by exaggeration, 
we have a great artistic truth—and a truth on which, at 
the present moment, it is specially desirable to insist. 
It is a truth which had been discovered by 
Moliére, when he read his comedies to his house- 


‘keeper, and judged of a part of their merits by the 


effect they produced on her. It is a truth to which 
every theatre bears witness, by the existence and the 
importance of the gallery. It is a truth which, divested 
of Count Tolstoy’s exaggeration, may be expressed, 
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so far as plays are concerned, by saying that no 
play is really great art of which the gallery cannot 
understand much, but that no play is really great art 
of which the gallery can understand everything ; whilst 
if from plays we turn to novels and poems, Count 
Tolstoy’s criticism, when reduced to a condition of 
sanity, will be found to amount to this—that no novel 
or poem is a great or healthy or enduring work of 
art which appeals only or primarily to professional 
artists or littérateurs or to an artistic or literary clique. 
It need not appeal to all classes equally—indeed the 
most spontaneous poetry of the peasants of one nation 
would in many cases be unintelligible fo the peasants 
of another—but it must appeal to men and women 
who, to whatever class they may belong, are leading 
the life normal in that class. The normal and primary 
passions are in all classes the same; but in works 
addressed specially to the highly educated and leisured 
classes, there will be more thought about these passions 
than peasants could understand, because the men and 
women of these classes have more time to think. 

So much, then, for that part of Count Tolstoy’s 
criticism which at first sight seems to be barren of 
anything but wild absurdity. Let us now turn back to 
what, as a critic, is really his fundamental doctrine— 
his doctrine that the essence of art is the expression of 
some emotion of the artist, and that nothing is art of 
which such emotion is not the parent. Even here he 
mars his meaning by a certain amount of exaggeration. 
He inclines to give to emotion too narrow a meaning. 
He forgets that in a work of any length and complexity, 
the most genuine emotion cannot successfully express 
itself except with the assistance of faculties that are 
essentially unemotional. The great writer, in this, is 
just like the great architect. Thought as well as 
emotion are required for a great novel, just as they are 
for the designing of a structurally possible spire. But 
the idea at the bottom of Count Tolstoy’s mind is 
profoundly true; and there never has been a time at 
which an insistence of it has been anything like so 
needful as it is at present. The distinguishing feature 
of the imaginative literature of the day is, he tells us, 
that it is produced not because the writers have certain 
things they wish to write, but because there are things 
which they calculate that readers will wish to read. In 
other words, he maintains, the literary art is ruined in 
exact proportion as literature becomes a profession. He 
does not mean that a man need necessarily write worse 
because it so happens that his writings bring him so 
much money; but he does mean that no true art is 
producible if the writer’s object is so far professional 
that he will distort what he wishes to say in order 
to make his productions more saleable, or will write 
anything at all for the sake of securing readers, 
when he is not moved to do so by the inspiration of 
his own emotions. 


THE CRICKET OF MAY. 


Grease cricket, in sympathy as ever with the weather, 

has been variable toa degree. Some of the teams 
engaged in first-class cricket have had fair and foul in 
equal shares ; others have come in for nothing but wet 
wickets, and others again have been fortunate enough 
to find their matches coincide with sunshine. In the 
end time will strike an impartial average for all; as 
yet the season is not old enough for the performances 
either of teams or of individuals to afford subject-matter 
for comparative cricketology. 

Perhaps the most interesting point in the County 
Championship is the elevation of Worcestershire 
to first-class rank. The new-comers justified this 
honour by playing the powerful Yorkshire eleven 
down to a narrow margin of eleven runs and beat- 
ing Nottingham outright. The team captained by 
Mr. H. K. Foster is a good one. That gentleman, 
himself the hero once of a magnificent century in the 
inter-’Varsity match, has done much for his side by 
his fine free cricket. He is a dangerous run-getter 
with plenty of strokes; and a boon to his bowlers 
owing to his skill at. short-slip.. Mr. W. L. Foster has 
also done well; his scoring has been very consistent. 
But the most remarkable performances have been those 
of the young professional Arnold who has already three 
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centuries to his credit as, well as several other high 
scores. His style is so excellent that much may be 
expected from him. He is besides a bowler of more 
than average merit, commanding a good length and 
clever variations of pace. The side, indeed, is rich in 
bowlers. The best, perhaps, is Wilson, a fast right- 
hander with a swinging delivery, who is dangerous to 
batsmen chiefly by reason of the curious curl in the air 
he can at times impart totheball. He is not acommon 
sort of bowler. Burrows, also a fast bowler, is 
a strong and determined worker. Then there are as 
changes Bird and Mr. Bromley-Martin. On the whole 
Worcestershire have bright prospects. It is to be 
hoped the team will not, if it comes in for a run of ill- 
luck, subside into despondent mediocrity—a weakness 
to which newly promoted counties are liable. 

The Yorkshire eleven, winners of the championship 
last year, were within an ace of finishing off the month 
with an unblemished record. But contrary to expecta- 
tion they went down this week before Middlesex, beaten 
by an innings. This result was due to magnificent 
batting by Mr. P. F. Warner and Trott and bowling of 
equally fine quality by Trott, J. T. Hearne and Roche. 
Yorkshire has up to date relied upon the same men 
who played last year. Mr. F. Mitchell is the only new 
member of the side. His fine batting in the winter 
during Lord Hawke’s tour in South Africa secured him 
a trial; and he has not failed to make his presence 
useful and secure. In spite of their defeat, we are 
inclined to put Yorkshire in a class by itself as a county 
eleven. Middlesex may upset this criticism. Their August 
matches last season were won in brilliant and irresistible 
style. Butin the earlier part of the summer the side 
cannot collect its full batting strength; so in spite of 
the prowess with the ball of Hearne, Trott and Roche, 
Middlesex will probably lose enough matches before 
the end of July to give Yorkshire too long a lead. The 
Essex season started with a striking victory over the 
Australians. Both in that match and subsequently 
Mead bowled with notable success. His skill will help 
his side to many wins for he is well backed up by the 
new left-hander, Young, by Mr. F. G. Bull, and by 
Reeves. The team on paper appears to lack strength 
in batting, but the small scores at Leyton have been 
due rather to the poor wickets than to lack of skill. 
Messrs. Perrin, McGahey, and Turner are three high- 
class players, not to mention Carpenter and Mr. Owen, 
and in a lesser degree Russell and Ayers. Still the 
eleven is hardly strong enough to make a dangerous 
bid for the championship. 

Last year Surrey was able to make huge scores and 
win matches at the Oval but was incapable of carrying 
on successful warfare in the enemies’ country. Now 
that their bowling is for several reasons not what it 
was the chances are they will not do as well this 
year. They are sure to trounce the weaker counties 
at the Oval; so they cannot go down very far in the 
list. Beyond this their prospects in spite of a tale of 
great run-getters are somewhat dubious. Stilla side that 
includes a batsman who can make 357 not out and at 
least five others who make centuries may well enough 
do remarkably well. Of course the presence or absence 
of Lockwood is of vital moment to Surrey. Given that 
difficult fast bowler in form and Richardson himself 
again things would look rosy enough. Surrey, by the 
way, must be careful not to make too many runs. 
Lancashire is a team that may come well to the front 
again this year. Its performances as yet have not been 
striking one way or the other. But with Mold, Briggs, 
Cuttell, and Mr. Ainsworth to bowl, and Tyldesley, 
Ward, and Baker to form a nucleus of batting 
strength, this eleven will not be far behind in the race. 
lf Mr. Maclaren could find time to play Lancashire 
would be dangerous indeed. At present Mr. G. R. 
Bardswell is acting as captain. He was a popular and 
successful captain at Oxford, and will no doubt be 
equally so in county cricket. 

_ Of the other counties there is little tosay. On paper 
there is not one of them in the running for the cham- 
ionship. Gloucestershire counts a fine side when all 
its men can be got together, but that is not till the 
season is somewhat far advanced; too late in fact for 
the highest honours. _The opening of the London 
County Club at the Crystal Palace with Dr. Grace as 
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secretary is of interest. There is, of course, room for 
a large suburban cricket club in the South-west of 
London. Probably before many years the member- 
ship will be very numerous. The match ground is as 
extensive as needs be, with fine well-cultivated turf. 
The pavilion is excellently constructed. The practice 
ground is separate from the match ground and will 
next season provide as many good wickets as are likely 
to be required. Next season, too, Dr. Grace will be 
able to show an interesting first-class fixture list. The 
success of the club is practically assured; which is 
desirable, as the multiplication of big first-class clubs is 
in the best interests of cricket. 


THE BULLFINCH. 


F all British birds the bullfinch has the worst 
reputation as a ravager of our fruit gardens. 
The fruit-grower, in his blindness, is no lover of birds 
of any kind, and will drive away even his most valuable 
assistants, the tits; but it is for the bullfinch that he 
reserves his most intense hatred. A good many writers 
upon ornithological topics, whose information appears 
to be derived mainly from books and an acceptance of 
current prejudices rather than from personal observa- 
tion, foster this feeling against the bullfinch, and 
encourage the gardener in regarding it as an unmiti- 
gated nuisance and in acting accordingly. We venture 
to dispute this prejudice, and to present a brief for the 
admission of this greatly maligned bird into the list of 
species which are desirable visitants to our gardens. 

It may be admitted at the outset that there is a prima 
facie case against the bullfinch. The prejudice against 
him is not so entirely unreasonable and baseless as that 

inst the wholly insectivorous tit. His disbudding 
of fruit bushes is, on the face of it, a serious devasta- 
tion. If a specimen be shot during April near any 
fruit garden, it is ten to one that it will be 
found cropful of gooseberry and other bush fruit 
buds. The average gardener jumps at the conclu- 
sion that this is sheer unbalanced destructiveness. 
But in this matter, as in most other matters involving 
observation of natural facts, it does not do to base one’s 
conclusion upon appearances as they present themselves 
at the first glance. If the fruit-grower, instead of 
taking it for granted that this disbudding robs him of a 
large part of his crop, would follow up his observation 
by noting what actually does happen to the disbudded 
bushes as the year goes on, he would find that the 
apparent destruction has in reality been a benefit, and 
that his crops are all the better for it. Our own 
observation, spread over a number of years of personal 
work in fruit-growing, is emphatic upon this point. 
The bullfinch does not strip a bush. He prunes it, and 
renders a valuable service by his pruning. An unpruned 
bush running to thick and tangled wood which keeps 
out light and air never gives a crop worth gathering. 
The few strong leading shoots left after a heavy dis- 
budding are open to the wind and sun, and are worth 
far more for bearing purposes than a dense airless 
growth. Not only are the individual fruits larger and 
better beyond all comparison, but the total weight of 
the crop is greater. If even it were a little less in 
weight its market value is more, for a stone of well- 
grown and fully developed fruit is better than twice the 
weight of small and crowded immature stuff that one 
gathers from bushes choked up with rank and un- 
trimmed growth. 

While popular prejudice is wholly against the bull- 
finch in this matter, almost every ornithologist of repute 
as an original observer will be found to bear out our 
own observation as to the nature and scope of the bird’s 
activity in the fruit garden. Frank Buckland, for 
example, in his notes to White’s ‘‘Selborne,” has a 
word on the subject. ‘‘ The bullfinch,” he says, ‘* does 
good, inasmuch as he prunes the trees. He knocks off 
a great many good buds, thereby causing those which 
remain to be more vigorous and fruitful. In fact, he is 
a practical gardener, and by his pruning operations 
does more good than harm.” In a number of cheap and 
inaccurate. natural publications by mere 
museum experts and dissecting-room naturalists, a,great 
deal is made of the havoc, committed ty bullfiaches ; 
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but we doubt if a single ornithologist who has given 
personal observation to the facts will be found in dis- 
agreement with Buckland. The museum expert is the 
museum expert—admirable in some respects, but hardly 
an authority upon life habits. We have consistently 
found, year after year, the truth of this description of 
the bird as ‘‘a practical gardener,” and would as 
soon dream of scaring him away as of scaring the tits, 
than which no gardener could commit a more 
ludicrous offence against his own effectiveness. That 
the bird destroys many buds. is not denied ; but thatthe, 
destruction or diminution of the crop is involved in the 
destruction of the buds is a fiction that is disproved 
every year. Even such bushes as appear, during the 
latter half of April, to be completely disbudded will be 
found, when the fruit season comes, to bear all the 
better for the process. 

This alleged destruction of bush fruit in the bud is 
the sole charge brought against the bullfinch. The case. 


for the protection of the bird, however, is by no means. . 


concluded when this particular charge is refuted. That 
is a matter affecting his conduct during April only. For 
the rest of the year he is one of our most effective weed 
destroyers, consuming immense quantities of the seeds 
of chickweed, dock, thistle, ragwort, plantain and 
groundsel. His services in this respect might very well 
be set against his destructiveness if the worst that is 
said about him were true. Our purpose, however, is 
not to go beyond the refutation of the charge against 
him ; and we are convinced that a little more careful 
observation of the facts would clear away the prevailing 
false impression as to the mischievous character of one 
of our most beautiful and useful feathered species. 


PLAYWRIGHTS AND THEIR BETTERS. 


“\RAMATIC critics, in their moments of leisure, 
seem to be somewhat perturbed about the 
morals of certain dramatists. They have weighed 
certain recent comedies in the balance, and have 
found them wanting in edification, wanting in re- 
finement, prettiness and moral tone. ‘* Where,” 
they ask, recalling the worst excesses of the Restora- 
tion drama, ‘‘where is it all to end?” And mean- 
while they are not, I fear, quite sure that the 
authors of the ‘‘ Liars,” the ‘‘Gay Lord Quex” and 
‘*Wheels within Wheels” are not very wicked men. 
Let me, in this moment of leisure, intervene. 

Let me submit that, ere they finally convict of lewd- 
ness and levity the three prisoners at their bar, my 
fellow-critics should consider whether the dreadful 
things in the prisoners’ work belong to the subject or 
to the treatment. I do not deny that the dreadful 
things are there, but I think it is important that we 
should determine whether they were wantonly foisted 
in by the prisoners, or were inherent in the matter with 
which the prisoners dealt, and, being inherent, were 
merely not omitted. If we find the dreadful things to 
have been foisted, let us pass an exemplary sen- 
tence. If we find them to have been inherent, the 
door of the dock must be flung open. Our inquiry will 
be the easier and quicker for that the three separate 
plays in the indictment have a common subject-matter : 
they all deal with Society as it is (or is suggested to be) 
in the late ’nineties. If, twenty or thirty years ago, 
anyone had written a play representing the Society of 
the time as vulgar, tricky, greedy, and immoral, we 
might have condemned him, off-hand, as a man of 
corrupted imagination. For no mere playwright, in 
the ’sixties or ’seventies, had any means of knowing 


what Society was like. Even if he had had any data, 


he would not have cared, nor known how, to use them ; 
inasmuch as no one at that time had the faintest desire 
for a realistic presentment of life upon the stage. But 
there were no data at all. Society was still a remote, 
close, mysterious, little thing. It was a fascinating 
theme for romantic treatment, and as such it was 
treated in many plays which were not less stimulating 
to the public than were the novelettes of the ‘‘ Family 
Herald.” Wherever there is any national drama, plays 
about the upper-class, must always be popular ; for the 
a oes is the class that has.leisure, and it is leisure 

breeds comedy, tragedy and romance in the. lives 
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of human, beings. In the’sixties and’seventies, nothing 
definite. was known about Society, save that.it wasa 


sphere of :leisure and high-sounding titles. and. grand | 


mangers. The .rest- was. mere guess-work, and the. 
guesses were all, of course, gorgeously and romaatically : 


grandiose. But, in recent -years, all. the;conditions— | 


both dramatic and social—have been greatly changed. 
On- the;.one hand, dramatists. are’ now trying. to 
transcribe life, and they have infected the publici with 
their love. of realism.. On) the other, Society is. no 
longer-a matter for guess-werk., It has torn off its 
veils, unbarred .its: doors; and rushed out into. the. 
market-place. Anyone:.can inspect it from every angle. 
It has:.no secrets. at.all. And, thus it has become a 
theme which any, dramatist.can treat realistically. Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Pinero:and Mr. Carton have, between them, 
represented it as vulgar, tricky, greedy and immoral. 
If Society is not really so, the three dramatists have com-. 
mitted a very grave crime. If, however, it is really so, 
they have kept well within their rights. If Societyvis 
really bad, one cannot. reasonably blame an artist who. 
so represents it. Such representation cannot increase 


the.actual evil ; any moral effect that it may incidentally | 


produce must: be rather salutary than otherwise. 

I need. scarcely demonstrate that, in all countries, 
Society—a small or large number of men and women, 
whose aim;:is pleasure—always has been, is, and will 
be, immoral, Sometimes, it has a very good. moral 
tone, a sedate: surface. of rectitude. At such times, 
perhaps (for hypocrisy is a two-edged weapon), its 
average of immorality may be somewhat decreased. 
But, that it must always be more or less immoral. no 
sociologist could deny.. We need not stop to consider 
whether it be at this moment more or less immoral 
than usual. Enough that it is immoral, and that Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Pinero and Mr. Carton are therefore to be. 
pardoned for so representing it. But ‘‘ vulgar, tricky, 
greedy”—are those other epithets equally well deserved ? 
Certainly they would not be applicable to the Society 
of every city or of every period. The qualities they. 
denote are not, in. fact; essential attributes of every. 
Society. So far as one can gather from memoirs, these 
qualities were not obvious in early-Victorian Society. 
However, fifty years have elapsed, and. in them many. 
new influences have arisen. Of these. influences, there 
are three which have had.a particularly strong bearing 
upon the condition of Society: the growth of the. 
democratic spirit, the vast increase of wealth, the. 
advance of science. The democratic spirit has taught 
the mob not to regard noblemen as gods. Noblemen, 
finding themselves no longer regarded as gods, have 
lost most of their self-respect. They have abandoned 
their old high prejudices, and are near to believing in 
the (quite false and fatuous) doctrine that one man 
is as good as another. Once the nobility be- 
gan to lose faith in itself, the old idea of 
a small, exclusive Society was gradually abandoned. 
Every year Society has further and further expanded 
its borders, until, for a person of any social pretensions, 
it is as great a stigma to be out of it as it was once a 
glory to be in it. Meanwhile, millionaires have been 
invented and, in large numbers, imported to England 
from America, Africa, Australia, and. admitted into 
Society without any questions asked. Most of them, 
are quite vulgar, and their vulgarity has great results; 
for it is so much easier for refined people to catch 
vulgarity than for vulgarians to become refined. Their 
wealth has infected Society with a lust for wealth and 
for luxury ; insomuch that though it is easier than.ever. 
it was to get into Society, to maintain a position there 
is, without endless ready money, almost impossible. 
Hence there has been a tremendous increase of every 
kind of gambling. And there is nothing—I become 
prosy !—so destructive of good manners and of honesty 
as gambling, The inventions of Science—railways,, 
telegrams, telephones and the rest—have created, in. 
those who can afford to use them constantly, a maniacal, 
restlessness—a delirium which would in itself be enough 
to destroy all dignity, in, those. who suffer from it... . 
I think I have said enough to demonstrate, that the 
man. who writes. a play, representing. his betters 
as vulgar, greedy and, tricky cannet. very. well. be, 
condemned as one who wantonly: libels. his, subject 
or seeks, to, corrupt. public. virtue. author 
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is’ merely making an ordinary essay in realism. Plays - 


about Society. are..always, as'I have suggested, a 
very. popular form. Such plays. as ‘‘ Wheels within 


Wheels”? are .the kind. that. will be written for the . 


present. So my fellow-critics must compose themselves 
and cease to shake their fists. If, however, they cannot 


be: happy without being angry, let them be angry with. 
the influences which have moulded Society to its present . 


state, not with Mr: Carton and his kind. Max. 


MUSIC IN EXCESS. 


ITHIN the last eight days there have been at least 

five musical entertainments worth attending for 

one reason or another: the ‘‘ Mastersingers of Nurem- 
berg” at Covent. Garden last Saturday evening, the 
Richter concert on Monday evening, the Ysaye concert 
on. Tuesday afternoon, the Delius concert onthe 


evening of the same day, and the Dolmetsch concert on . 


Wednesday evening. A week so crowded with excellent 
incidents has not occurred for some time. If music 
continues to flourish like this it may soon be worth 
while living in London. The ‘“‘ Mastersingers’ 

representation was not only as good a show as Coven 

Garden has had this season, but the best attempt it has 
yet made at doing the opera adequately. To begin with, 
Dr. Muck is certainly getting a degree of precision in the 
band to which we have not been accustomed. At the same 
time he allows his. men sufficient freedom to avoid the 
tightness and stiffness that are characteristic of Lamou- 
reux at his worst, and the unpoetical uniformity and cold- 
ness that are characteristic of Lamoureux at his best. In 


fact during some parts of Monday evening’s perform- 


ance of the ‘‘ Mastersingers ” there was just a trifle too 


much of looseness. for. my taste: it is dangerous to. 


introduce anything. like .rubato into Wagner’s most 
complicated. passages when four or five of the most 
easily recognisable themes are going together. . But this 
looseness was quite distinct from the ancient hazy 
confusion and muddle which the Covent Garden 
management used to take for really fine playing. 
Muddle and. haziness come from inability to compre- 
hend an intricate score, and the laziness which makes 
rehearsal seem superfluous. Dr. Muck meant every- 
thing—or nearly everything—he did. There was at 
least one exception. If he meant the watchman’s horn, 
however, and approved of it, I should be surprised. A 
discordant bray is the thing wanted: not a smooth, 
round horn or tuba note—I forget which was used : the 
tuba I think. On two occasions an effect of surpassing 
loveliness is missed if the horn is not harsh: when 
Walther and Eva are talking and the horn suddenly 
brays and the sweet, tender theme steals in above. 
The dying away of the horn is as the withdrawing 
of a-curtain, which lets one look out on a beautiful 
moonlit landscape, Eva was played by Madame Gadski, 
who is, within certain definite limits, a fine artist. One 
feels her to be a singer who may be relied on: she has 
enough temperament and talent to carry her safely 
through all but the greatest parts, and is untroubled with 
any genius or mad artistic impulsiveness which might 
lead her into risky extravagances. Her voice is good ; 
itis clear, fresh and not liable to get off the note ; one has 
the same comfortable feeling of safety with it as one has 
with the lady’s acting, and the same feeling that it will 
never thrill the house by producing a passage with magical 
beauty of tone as Eames and Melba, and especially 
Melba, so frequently do. In the quintet one rather 
missed Eames, and also in the wonderful passage at the 
end of the chorus. that follows Walther’s first public 
rendering of the,prize-song. Scheidemantel, a German 
singer, was brought. from somewhere to sing Sachs. 
It must be admitted in the first place that he looked the 
part. In Nuremberg I once bought, for 7}d., a plaster 


statuette of Sachs, which might pass for a portrait of | 


Scheidemantel (as Sachs of course), But besides 
looking the part, he acted it excellently. His singing 
also was pleasing, though his voice is quite German 
in. its commenplace quality. cannot get up any 
tremendous. enthusiasm for him: in truth his Sachs 
dges not seem to me. to, compare—especially on 
the, poetical, side—with. the. younger de Reszke’s ; 


but .bg.is,a fing artist who .was.quite worth hearing. Of. 
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course Jean de Reszke took Walther, and he sang it 
more beautifully than ever, though he still fails to con- 
vince me that the part isa real one. At any rate it suits 
him less than any other of his Wagner parts. Bispham 
made Beckmesser as amusing as that quite dreary gen- 
tleman can be made. I wish to goodness some of his 
pantomime music in the third act could be cut. His 
music and ‘‘ business ” in the first and second acts some- 
times verge on the funny; but in the third act he is 
made a vulgar buffoon. Evidently Wagner’s anger 
with his enemies got the better of his sense of humour 
there, and he simply made Beckmesser an intolerable 
bore, and defeated his own object. For, by a curious 
frailty of the human mind, one’s compassion for the 
actor who has to get through such excerebrose nonsense 
extends tothe actor whois playingthe part. Still,asI said, 
Bispham made the best of it. The David was amusing ; 
and Madame Schumann-Heink made the mistake of 
letting us know all through that, though she took 
Magdelene, she could do much greater things. 

After so many conductors—Mottl, Muck, Lamoureux, 
Wood, Mancinelli—it was rather an odd experience to 
hear the ‘‘ Tristan” prelude and death-song played by 
Richter on Monday evening. That was all I was able 
to hear him do—for the ‘‘ Mastersingers ” were chanting 
at Covent Garden—that, and the first movement of a 
prolix and tedious symphony byGlazounov. The Russian 
school I cannot tolerate—or, at least, I find only a 
very small part tolerable. Tschaikowsky of course 
towers high above the average Russian musician, and 
has much of the Western in him besides ; and Borodin, 
too, wholly Russian as he is, is a giant amongst pig- 
mies. The Glazounovs and Arenskis seem to me merely 
clever, and proud of new-found knowledge, like boys 
from a Board School. I know that symphony of 
Glazounov, and it simply bores me. But the fifty-year 
old ‘‘ Tristan” prelude was more interesting than ever. 
Richter gave us none of Mottl’s intense passion, colour 
and noise ; his double forte was no louder than Mottl’s 
ordinary forte; yet he made a distinct effect. Within 
tthe limits Richter set himself he achieved a most 
perfect thing. The roundness—almost the oiliness— 
the smoothness, the wonderful gradation of the per- 
formance—these were quite surprising after all the 
versions we have recently heard, and they were also 
quite refreshing. There can be no doubt that Richter 
is auseful corrective at the present moment, when all the 
conductors are struggling to give us earthquake effects. 

It is not a pity that Perosi has received ‘‘a call from 
the Vatican, Rome, to assist Consistory and Council 
American Bishops” as a telegram to Mr. Newman 
states ; for it has utterly ruined any chance of a Perosi 
boom in England. Mr. Newman says that ‘ under 
these circumstances he is reluctantly obliged to indefi- 
nitely postpone the three performances of ‘ The Resur- 
rection of Christ.’” While I am sorry to think that he 
must have spent a great deal of money for nothing, I 
hope that in future he will not split his infinitives nor try 
to foist young men of the Perosi type upon us. When 
he brings a good man here, he gains the support of the 
whole Press and a certain section of the public; but 
the time of day is too late to hope for any 
success with the mere pseudo musician. However, now 
that the matter is ended, nothing more need be said; 
and Mr. Newman has amply atoned for his share in the 
Perosi concern by keeping Ysaye here to give some 
concerts. Ysaye seems to me, all things considered, the 
biggest violinist now playing. His tone has all, or nearly 
all, the sensuous beauty of Sarasate’s ; and, in addition, 
it has a strength and a richness which Sarasate never 
gives us. That he will ever be as popular as Sarasate, 
I should not care to prophesy; but I know no reason 
why he should not be, and many reasons why he should. 
At Queen’s Hall on Monday he gave us Bach’s concerto 
in E—the same concerto as the harpsichord concerto in 
D : both versions are by Bach—and he played it divinely. 
It was the quaintest thing in the world to watch that 
remarkable figure and still more remarkable face, and 
at the same time to hear the miraculous tones coming 
from the violin. The tone quality was, as I say, lovely, 
rich, strong; the phrasing was not only intellectual, 
but something more than intellectual—one felt behind it 
a virile and distinctive personality; the relation of 
phrase to phrase, section to section, movement to move- 
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ment, showed how completely Ysaye had gripped the 
intention and feeling of the whole work. The Mozart 
concerto was perhaps a little uninteresting ; but there 
were innumerable passages any one of which was 
worth attending the concert to hear. Ysaye’s next 
concert is on 12 June, in the afternoon: it is for piano 
and violin only, with Mr. Schonberger at the piano; 
and on 17 June he will give a most interesting orchestral 
concert. 

The concert given by Mr. Delius on Tuesday evening 
was a strange contrast to the afternoon’s entertainment. 
At the latter all was beauty and emotion : at the former 
there was a great deal of mere force and noise, a certain 
measure of beauty, and none too much of emotion. 
To-day I have not space to give the music the considera- 
tion it deserves—deserves less, I think, on account of 
the actual performance than of the promise it contains. 
But at least it may be said that some of the Danish 
songs, though wretchedly sung, have a charming 
atmosphere which is entirely their own; that the 
Zarathustra song with chorus contains some of the: 
best music the composer has yet written; and that 
the selection sung from his opera indicated the possi- 
bility of the opera being successful on the stage. In. 
the concert-room such a selection could scarcely be- 
successful. Nigger melodies with a banjo accom- 
paniment might seem quite reasonable—if a little 
funny—on the stage, where we would see the 
negroes going forth to their labours or their loiter- 
ings; but in St. James’s Hall I must own that 
the banjoes seemed ludicrously incongruous to me after 
long quotations, or reminiscences, from ‘‘ Tristan.” Of 
the singers only Mr. Andrew Black and Miss Tilly 
Koenen distinguished themselves. Mr. Herz con- 
ducted in a masterly way. Mr. Delius must forgive 
this curt treatment of his concert now; his music 
demands an entire article, which I will devote to 
it presently. Nor have I space to do more than 
mention the very exquisite concert given by Mr. 
Dolmetsch on Wednesday evening. Miss Kuznitzky 
sang the ‘‘Erbarme dich” from Bach’s ‘‘ Matthew” 
Passion, revealing a fine voice but not too much 
feeling ; Miss Héléne Dolmetsch played a sonata for 
viol da gamba superbly ; and Mrs. Elodie Dolmetsch, 
when she played two Scarlatti sonatas for harpsichord, 
showed that she had developed enormously as a harpsi- 
chord player, and indeed let me hear for the first time 
in my life genuine masterly harpsichord playing. It 
was the first of a series; the remaining concerts will 
be given at 7 Bayley Street, Bedford Square, at nine 
o'clock on the evenings of 14 and 28 June. J. F. R. 


FINANCE. 


‘Ts Paris settlement following close upon the end 
of May settlement in Throgmorton Street has 
caused some weakness and irregularity in the Stock 
markets, and there is a general complaint that in no 
department are there any special reasons for move- 
ments one way or the other, although the dulness 
has been taken advantage of to continue the pro- 
fessional boom im Westralians which have been active 
with an upward tendency all the week. The South 
African market remains in a state of suspense and 
fluctuates with each day’s rumours, but on the whole 
a cheerful view is taken of the future. Home Rails 
have not yet begun to be influenced to any great 
extent by anticipations of next month’s dividend 
announcements, and American railway shares, though 
the past account showed a considerable number of 
rises, do not offer many inducements to specu- 
lators on either the ‘‘long” or the ‘‘short” side. 
Meanwhile trade in general remains extremely 
active and appears to demand all the energy and 
capital at command, so that there is little of 
either to be used in Stock Exchange specula- 
tions, a condition of affairs which we foreshadowed 
at the beginning of the year. Such improvements as 
take place in the value of stocks and shares are 
mainly due to the better prospects of the various under- 
takings resulting from the activity of industry and com- 
merce, and though the absence of speculation does not 
tend to fill the pockets of stockbrokers and stockjobbers 
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it undoubtedly tends to a healthier condition of the 
nation. The world of politics is remarkably calm. 
Only the Dreyfus case in France and the difficulties in 
the Transvaal cloud the political horizon, and it is the 
general belief that both disturbing influences will soon 
be satisfactorily dissipated. 


The Bank return on Thursday showed few and un- 
important changes, the reserve having increased only 
by about £98,000, whilst the proportion of reserve to 
liabilities has fallen } per cent. to 38} percent. Private 
deposits have increased £701,637, but at the same time 
there has been a certain amount of borrowing from the 
Bank, possibly on account of the Stock Exchange 
Settlement, and ‘‘other” securities have increased 
4343444. During the week a balance of £7,000 in 
gold was taken for abroad, but as a large amount 
returned to the Bank from the home circulation the 
coin and bullion have actually increased by £423,385. 
In anticipation of the Stock Exchange Settlement rates 
in the open market showed a tendency to firmness in 
the first half of the week, whilst ‘‘ window dressing ” 
on the part of the banks for the end of the month con- 
tributed to the same effect, but with the termination 
of the account and the turn of the month call money 
has become easier again at 1} to 2 per cent. Dis- 
count rates are also easier in the expectation of 
gold exports from New York, the exchange 
having fallen and £45,000 having already been 
despatched per the steamer ‘‘ New York.” There has 
been a rather keen demand for gold for abroad recently, 
but this now seems to have ceased and it does not seem 
probable that there will be any movements of import- 
ance in the Money Market until the autumn. There 
has been an anticipation in some quarters that the 
Bank rate, which remains at 3 per cent., would have to 
be raised immediately in view of the unfavourable com- 
parison of the Bank’s present position with that at the 
corresponding period last year. But at that time 
when the reserve was 47,000,000 higher and the pro- 
portion of reserve to liabilities g} per cent. higher, 
the market was only recovering from the Spanish 
American war and the West African and Far East 
scares, so that there is no parallel whatever to be drawn 
between that perturbed period and the present halcyon 
days of peace. It was at the corresponding date last 
year that the Bank rate was reduced from 3} to 3 per 
cent. and it is only the great activity of trade which has 
rendered impossible a reduction this week in the rate. 
At the end of May in 1897 the rate was 2 per cent. 
Our forecast of the conditions which would rule in the 
Money Market during the current year is therefore in a 
fair way to be realised. Cheap money is impossible 
and it is in the highest degree unlikely, now that the 
twelve months are so far advanced, that speculators 
will rejoice in a Bank rate lower than 3 percent. But 
there is an abundance of money for legitimate trade 
activity and whilst the stock markets may languish the 
national prosperity continues to increase. 


It seems desirable to point out, in connexion with the 
Japanese loan, which has now made its appearance, 
that the quasi-official statement circulated some days 
ago as to the revenue and expenditure of the Govern- 
ment in the past four years is calculated to mislead, 
for no account is taken in it of the ‘‘ extraordinary” 
budget, on which there has been a deficit. Seeing, 
however, that the extraordinary expenditure is, or will 
be, covered by extraordinary revenue, the main item of 
which is ‘the Chinese indemnity money, this omission 
need not be taken as indicating any serious discre- 
pancy between the actual condition and that shown, 
though it is well that the fact should be known. The 
main point for consideration is that the security for the 
loan is good, seeing that the Government’s indebted- 
ness is relatively small while the country’s resources 
are increasing rapidly. Moreover, the precautions 
adopted against any great dislocation of the Money 
Market here by the lifting of the whole sum at once are 
a good feature. 


Making up prices of Home Railway stocks on Mon- 
day last, in spite of the quietude of the Market and the 
holidays, showed a satisfactory number of improvements 
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on prices at the mid-May account. The biggest rise was 
one of 55 in Furness Railway stock, whilst Great 
Northern “‘A” rose 44 and the Deferred 4}, thus 
justifying the favourable opinion we have expressed with 
regard to these two stocks for a considerable time past. 
Great Eastern rose 44, an improvement which is based 
upon theexcellent traffic receipts forthe current half-year. 
For the first 20 weeks of the year the Great Eastern 
shows an aggregate increase in receipts of £108,000, 
an improvement which is only surpassed by four other 
home railways. It is more significant still, however, 
when it is compared with the results of last year, for 
the increase during the whole of the first six months of 
1898 was only £69,000. For the first half of 1898 the 
Great Eastern dividend was 2 per cent. and for the 
second half 5} per cent., making a total for the year of 
3% per cent., as against 3} for 1897, 34 for 1896, 2} for 
1895, 12 for 1894 and 1 per cent. for 1893. It is 
scarcely doubtful that the steady advance in the divi- 
dends paid by the Great Eastern for the past six years 
will be continued this year, for, even supposing that 
the expenditure during the current half-year is in- 
creasing at the same rate as in 1898, which is im- 
probable, the traffic receipts for the first 20 weeks of 
the present year indicate an increase in the net earnings 
of £48,000, equivalent to an increase in the dividend 
of percent. It is true that nearly £8,000 extra will 
be required to meet the increased charges for Prefer- 
ence interest, but this is set off by the fact that the 
contributions to the contingent fund, which last yeat 
absorbed £14,000, are now to be discontinued. 
Should the remainder of the current half-year prove 
as satisfactory as the weeks already expired it is 
therefore fairly certain that an increase in the dividend 
will be possible of from } to 1 per cent., so that even 
at its present price of 132 there is still room for a 
further improvement in Great Eastern stock. An 
increase of } per cent. for the first half of the year 
would make a dividend for the whole of 1899 of 4 per 
cent., which at 132 would give a yield to the investor of 
43 6s. 8d. percent. There is stilla good deal of dissatis- 
faction in the Home Railway market on account of the 
lack of information with regard to the negotiations 
concerning the Metropolitan District Railway. It is 
felt that some official statement should be made, saying 
whether the general belief that the negotiations have 
been abandoned is well founded or not. Unless some 
such statement is forthcoming it will shortly be im- 
possible to deal in District stock at all. As it is dealers 
are very chary about making a price for such a very 
dark horse. 


In the present uncertain condition of the American 
market some attention may be profitably given to 
Argentine railways, which are certain to benefit by the 
improved conditions of trade in Argentina, and the low 
figure at which the gold premium now stands compared 
with previous years. Recently the latter has been as 
low as 120, whereas in April last year it stood at 164 
and two years ago was as high as 205. The necessary 
consequence is that the gold receipts of Argentine rail- 
ways show a very satisfactory expansion from this 
cause as well as from the improvement in trade. In 
the 47 weeks expired of the current railway year, for 
instance, the Buenos Ayres Great Southern railway has 
increased its receipts by £259,000, and since for the 
year ending 30 June, 1898 it paid a dividend of 6 per 
cent., following 5% per cent. in 1897 and 5} per cent. in 
1896, at 152 the stock seems very cheap. With the 
fall in the gold premium the percentage of working 
expenditure to gross receipts expressed in sterling will 
of course have increased, but a substantial increase in 
the dividend for the current year is already assured. 
Last year the ratio of working expenditure to gross 
receipts was 38'5 per cent. Assuming that this year 
it is as high as 4o per cent. the aggregate increase 
already reported will represent an increase of 
nearly 14 per cent. in the dividend on the Ordinary 
stock. So also the Buenos Ayres Western Railway 
has an aggregate increase for forty-seven weeks of 
£143,000, which much more than wipes out the 
decrease of £75,000 last year. With this increase 
alone the net revenue for the year will more than suffice 
to pay the whole of the 6 per cent. dividend on the 
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_ Ordinary shares. - If the company has succeeded in 
keeping down its expenditure it is possible there may 
be a dividend for the Deferred also. Since the #10 
Ordinary shares stand at £12, and at this price will 
yield 5 per cent. they seem cheap in view of the better 
outlook in Argentina. The Central Argentine with an 
aggregate increase of £104,464 to date, the Buenos 
Ayres and Pacific with an increase of £95,800 for forty- 
six weeks, and the Argentine Great Western with one 
of £69,000 for the same period, all show the favourable 
position in which the Argentine railways at present 
stand, and by the time the dividend declarations are 
made there should be a further advance in the prices of 
these securities. 


On the other side of the South American continent 
there seems to be some probability of an improvement 
in the affairs of the Peruvian Corporation. Last year 
the Corporation was able to pay 3 per cent. on its 
debenture debt, and since in the first four months of 
the present year the receipts from the railways have 
increased by $10,000, there seems more than a pro- 
bability that this distribution of 3 per cent. will be 
possible again this year, even if it is not increased. At 
the present time the debentures are only worth about 
445, at which price they yield 63 per cent. to the investor, 
and if the Peruvian Government were to pay up some 
of its indebtedness to the company there is little 
doubt that not only could the full 6 per cent. be paid 
upon the debentures but the Preference and Ordinary 
stock, which are at present quoted at rubbish prices, 
would rapidly increase in value. What Peru stands in 
need of is the introduction of foreign capital on a large 
scale, and in view of the undoubted wealth of the 
country it is not doubtful that this capital would be 


forthcoming if the Peruvian Government could be ° 


relied on to keep its promises. On the other hand 
it is possible that the failure of the Government to 
pay up its just debts may be as much due to its in- 
ability as to its unwillingness to pay. Matters are 
therefore at a deadlock, for no more capital will go 
into the country until the Peruvian Government can 
and will pay, and the Peruvian Government can- 
not and will not pay until capital is forthcoming 
to develop the natural resources from which alone suffi- 
cient revenue can be obtained to meet the various 
charges upon the Peruvian Treasury. If the Peruvian 
Corporation can inspire sufficient confidence and can 
obtain satisfactory guarantees for the future so as to 
obtain the capital necessary for the further development 
of the mining, railway and other industries of Peru, it 
would not only do the Peruvian Government a very good 
turn but also its stock and debenture holders. At the 
present time there is certainly a more hopeful feeling in 
the councils of the Corporation, and for those who do 
not mind taking risks the Corporation’s debentures and 
even its Preference and Ordinary shares offer some 
attractions. 


Making up prices in the Kaffir market on Saturday 
last showed very small and irregular changes through- 
out the list, and fluctuating prices, have been the main 
feature of the week since the carry-over. The settle- 
ment showed, however, that any bull account that pre- 
viously existed has by this time been reduced to very 
small dimensions, and both dealers and speculators are 
disposed to wait for definite information regarding 
the negotiations at Bloemfontein before committing 
themselves on either tack. What the result of 
these negotiations will be no one can tell, but on 
the whole a hopeful feeling prevails and should any- 
thing come from the conference between Sir Alfred 
Milner and Mr. Kruger a sharp advance in prices all 
round is certain. On the other hand should the 
negotiations be fruitless an equally sharp decline will 
no doubt follow, although we do not consider that such 
a decline is likely to ‘be permanent considering the 
results at present being actually achieved’ by the Trans- 
vaal mining industry. If during next week unfavour- 
able news should come to hand from South Africa and 
a slump follows we should then advise all who can to 
take advantage of 'the fall in prices to buy some of the 
dividend-paying shares and more especially ‘such of 
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those deep level properties as have not yet begun to 
produce. 


The Ferreira Deep started crushing with 40 stamps 
on 30 May, and preparations are being rapidly pushed 
forward to increase the number of stamps. There will 
be considerable interest displayed in the result of the 
first menth’s crushing, for in view of the achievements of 
the outcrop companies it is expected that the Ferreira 
Deep will speedily take its place as the premier produc- 
ing mine of the Rand. The Ferreira outcrop company 
obtains an average yield of 23 dwts. per ton and an aver- 
age profit of £2 10s. per ton. On this basis, with 100 
stamps, dividends of 35 per cent. on the capital of 
Ferreira Deep will be possible, and since the life of the 
mine with this stamping power will not be less than 
35 years the yield to the investor at the present 
price, after allowing for amortisation, will be about 
4 per cent. It is, however, intended ultimately to 
establish a mill of 200 stamps, when the net yield will 
be about 5 per cent. Unless, therefore, the result of 
the Ferreira Deep’s operations considerably surpass 
those of the Ferreira outcrop mine we consider that the 
present price is quite high enough. 


The Exploration Company, in view of its improved 
position and the opportunities which at the present 
time offer themselves for further developments, has de- 
cided to issue the whole of its 150,000 reserve shares 
pro rata to its shareholders at £2, the present quota- 
tion being 23. We have already drawn attention to 
the favourable prospects of this Company and we have 
no doubt that the shareholders ‘will eagerly take up 
the new issue of shares, the issue price of which will 
represent a small bonus in addition to the divi- 
dend of 125 per cent., declared last year. Many 
of the undertakings in which the Exploration Com- 
pany is interested have increased very considerably 
in value during the last six months, and we referred 
some time ago to its very large holding in the Cie. 
Générale de Traction of Paris. At the time the shares 
of the Cie. Générale (the par value of which is 10of.) were 
quoted at 214f., but since then they have had a further 
rise and now stand at 294f. The Exploration Company 
being one of the largest shareholders will necessarily 
have benefited very largely by this advance, and in view 
of the capable management of the company and its 
many valuable and varied interests all over the world 
the shares seem decidedly cheap at their present price. 


A very interesting outcome of the recent high prices 
of copper is seen in the company promotions of the past 
month. As many as five copper mines have been on 
offer, and the sum of money they have asked from the 
British public is £795,000. We know of quite a number 
of other promotions which will be put forward in due 
course if only quotations keep up, and the measure of 
encouragement given by investors be fair. It was in- 
evitable, of course, that the manipulations of the 
American speculators should have this effect of stimu- 
lating production, and we pointed out the fact some 
time ago. There is plenty of copper-bearing rock up 
and down the earth, and men who see little prospect in 
working when standard copper stands at 450 per ton 
find a very real inducement when it commands £79 or 
£80. If prices are maintained at anything like this 
latter level, we shall soon see a boom in copper- 
mining flotations. But we have our doubts on the 
matter. Every working mine in existence, outside the 
American combination, is straining to produce its 
maximum quantity of the metal, properties which were 
closed when there was nothing in the industry have re- 
opened, and, as the recent flotations show, new ground 
is being opened up and old ground extended. The out- 
put of copper from all sources this year will probably 
be 35 per cent. at least more than last year ; consump- 
tion keeps down to the smallest possible limit, and the 
Amalgamated Company must buy up enormous quan- 
tities of stock if it wishes to prevent the market from 
being flooded with copper. We do not believe that it 
can‘do thisindefinitely, pr at least that it will find it pay 
todo it. Copper‘mining profits, therefore, which are 
estimated on ‘the .present prices have a very wéak 
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foundation, and those who may feel inclined to put 
their money into any new company that looks promising 


should bear this well in mind. Another influence, 
which may mean the beginning of the end of high prices 
for the present, is the report that the Standard Oil 
suppoft has been withdrawn from the Amalgamated 
Copper Company. Having disposed of their holdings 
at good prices to the public in the shape of the Amalga- 
mated Copper Company, it will not be surprising if big 
American speculators retire on their laurels, and leave 
the little ones to get out as best they may. Although 
the copper market remains firm, copper shares have 
been weak. In London there has been some bear 
selling, and since there is a very large Bull account in 
Paris, the Settlement there has been a source of weak- 
ness. Although there has been a recovery from the 
worst, the copper share market is in a very uncertain 
state, and had better be avoided. 


The market does not quite know whether to consider 
the Welsbach dividend announcement satisfactory or 
not, although those unfortunates who bought the 
Deferred shares under the impression that the dividend 
of 7 per cent. on the Deferred was for the whole of 
1898 have no doubts upon the subject. On the whole, 
however, the dividends may be considered satisfactory, 
and if they can be maintained for the years to come 
the company will be justified of its achievements. 
It is precisely this, however, which to some 
people seems doubtful, for the monopoly of the 
company in its mantle has not much longer to live. 
The recent improvements in the burner will no doubt 
give the company a longer lease of life, but the hopes 
of the bulls of Welsbach appear to be based less upon 
the gas mantle than upon the possibilities of the new 
electric incandescent lamp invented by Dr. Auer von 
Welsbach, about which so little has been heard since the 
meeting of the shareholders last year. On the whole it is 
to be hoped that some further information will be forth- 
coming at the meeting with regard to the electric lamp 
for the consolation of the shareholders, who in the 
meantime may encourage themselves with the know- 
ledge that the company is now on very good terms 
with the gas companies who are doing their best to 
encourage the use of the mantle. Whether they will 
be so friendly if the Welsbach Company is the means 
of cheapening the electric light so as to make it a more 
formidable competitor of gas remains to be seen. 


We have received from Messrs. Mathieson and Sons 
copies of their English and American monthly traffic 
tables, and other little handbooks, which are _ indis- 
pensable to all those whose business or inclination 
interests them in Stock Exchange matters. In espe- 
cial, Kindell’s African Market Manual is an admir- 
able compendium of the principal details concerning 
South African mining and finance companies, and in 
the new edition there is also very complete informa- 
tion with regard to the numerous Rhodesian com- 
panies which have recently begun to attract so much 
attention. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
“THE ALIEN INROAD.” 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
London, 27 May, 1899. 
_ S1r,—The above question is one of such vital interest 
to all Englishmen that it seems well that you should 
have opened your columns to a quiet and calm discus- 
sion of it. Had your correspondent, Mr. Banister, 
confined his remarks to a protest against the admittance 
of utterly destitute aliens into our country, I should 
have agreed with him to a very large extent. But his 
letter from beginning to end is an attack on the Jews. 
It is an attempt—abortive I trust—to stir up a bitter 
and senseless anti-Semitic feeling. We see the effects 
Of the persecution of the Jews in Russia (one of these 
being to fill the East End of London with these unfor- 
tunate immigrants), and I say that it will be a very 
sotry day for England when the unholy crusade of stir- 
ring up bitterness ‘and ‘hatred between man and his 
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brother man obtains a hearing here. It is true that in 
England the Jew has found a home of rest, and I say, 
all honour to England. for it. In return the Jew has 
been an inoffensive and law-abiding citizen, and there 
are very few Jews who would not serve their country— 
if the day of need came—with sword in hand. 

Criminal statistics will show the small number of 
Jews (even taking into consideration the disparagement 
in numbers) in the prisons of this country. The Jew is 
sober, industrious, hard-working, and as a rule per- 
fectly honest. Indeed the anti-Semites would go to 
any length to gratify their venom and envy. I would 
remind Mr. Banister that it was from the date of the 
expulsion of the Jews that the ruin of Spain dates— 
though, no doubt, had Jews been living in Spain at the 
present date, the reverses in the American war would 
have been attributed to them. 

I defy Mr. Banister to prove his hideous statement 
that ‘‘ the importation of a certain class of French and 
German women is in the hands of the Jews,” or that the 
Jews have made any effort to introduce the lowest class 
of negro and other foreigner into this country, to its 
detriment. The pride of being Englishmen is shared by 
Jews quite as much as by Christians and it is only a 
matter of religion which differentiates the Jew from his 
Christian brother. 

If the Jew is sorry for the horrid condition of his 
brother and sister in Russia and if he has induced some 
of them to reside here rather than to continue to live in 
unbearable misery in Russia, it is hardly to be wondered 
at. To my mind, had not Russia been the formidable 
nation which she is, the Powers of Europe would have 
made quite as strong a protest against the monstrous 
iniquities of the Russian Government towards the Jews 
as they did towards the Turkish Government in regard 
to its Armenian atrocities. 

This might to a large extent have checked that alien 
inroad of which Mr. Banister and Mr. Rosser, more 
moderately, complain ; but if the Jew cannot, although 
a law-abiding citizen, very poor and not a money-lender, 
abide in peace in his own country, what is he to do? 
The Zionist movement is a splendid answer to such 
men as Mr. Banister. It is a grievous pity that it 
does not receive more support. é 

Let Mr. Banister furnish us with the names of the 
Jews who are importing fallen women and no doubt 
the police will inquire into the matter. An honest Jew 
will be just as glad to see a Jew who is a blackguard 
punished as would be an honest Christian. But let us 
have a truce to Mr. Banister’s mistatements, for such 
I shall maintain them to be until he can prove that they 
are not. 

If Mr. Banister would read ‘‘ The Jewish Chronicle,” 
he will find that the Jewish feeling against money- 
lenders is quite as strong as that of the Christian ; but 
until recently the Jews were treated so barbarously and 
were so debarred from almost every honest means of 
earning a living, that they took to money-lending—for, 
having been made pariahs, they took to the calling of 
pariahs. Now that Jews in most civilised countries are 
treated with more fairness and decency, they have risen 
in the army, at the Bar, in the Senate and the diplo- 
matic service, to positions of great honour. In my 
opinion the average Jewish merchant is as honest as 
the Christian, the average Jewish shopkeeper no greater 
cheat than the Christian, the average Jewish workman 
as clean, intelligent, sober and industrious as the 
Christian. 

Even granting that Dreyfus may have been a 
traitor (which I don’t for a moment believe he was), 
is every man who believes in the Jewish faith likewise 
to be deemed a traitor? You can no more prevent 
German foreigners of the Jewish faith, with capital, 
coming to England than you can prevent 21,000 
Englishmen living in Brussels, 18,000 in Dresden, and 
a similar number in Paris. I hope—for the sake of our 
countrymen on the Continent—that we shall never show 
discourtesy to a foreigner merely because he is a 
foreigner. 

Finally, sir, by all means let Mr. Banister continue to 
agitate against ‘‘ the inroad of pauper aliens ’—but 
let the agitation be against paupers of all races and 
creed, and do not let him adopt this as an excuse for 
stirring up that Continental hatred which prevents the 
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love of man for man, and from which may God preserve 
us.—Your obedient servant, Montacu Harris. 


Sir,—Referring to this subject and Mr. Rosser’s 
remarks, this fact may be of interest. The British 
merchant thinks only a German can know foreign 
languages! Nearly every foreign correspondent in 
Britain is a German and I, though Irish, cannot earn 
a stiver, in spite of knowing Spanish, French, German 
and Portuguese! But if a German says he knows 
Pehlevi, he is at once believed.—Yours faithfully, R. H. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


53 Chancery Lane, London. 

Sir,—Knowing how frequently you give publicity to 
the protests of your readers against the destruction of 
rare and beautiful birds, I ask space for the purpose of 
calling attention to some recent acts of avian vandalism 
which have, I believe, been almost entirely overlooked 
in the press. 

In the early part of the winter a very large falcon, 
measuring four feet across the wings, was seen near 
London, in a field at the back of Hampstead Heath, 
and, of course, promptly shot by a Whetstone fowler. 
If, as is supposed, the specimen is of the jer-falcon, the 
fact that it has fallen a victim to the insatiable lust of 
the skin-hunter is one which will be much deplored by 
all who love nature and natural history ; and I feel it 
impossible to speak of such atrocious conduct without 
bitterness. It has not been positively ascertained that 
this bird nests in the British Isles, but as its visits are 
by no means incidental, it is quite possible that it does 
breed somewhere on our coasts. 

In the month of January a bittern was killed in the 
South of England. Thisinteresting fellow—alike to sight 
and hearing—once inhabited this country and has often 
paid us visits. He would stay with us if left un- 
molested ; but, though most of us have never had the 
pleasure of seeing him in the flesh, he is ruthlessly shot 
down whenever he puts in an appearance, and will no 
doubt vanish entirely unless some energetic steps are 
taken for his preservation. 

Another rare bird—a mere straggler—has been un- 
towardly slaughtered. I refer to the great shrike, a 
specimen of which has just been obtained. The bird is 
not a regular winter migrant, nor does it breed here. 
Its presence at this date is almost unheard of. The 
species is abundant in Germany, and the one which has 
been so religiously killed and stuffed has probably been 
blown to us by east winds. 

Many other rare birds, some of them vanishing 
forms, have fallen victims during the last half-year to 
the pitiless rapacity of the gun. There is no telling how 
many of them, if encouraged and protected, might 
live and breed in our midst. It is, indeed, a striking 
characteristic of our inhumanity and insane greed of 
possession that nothing is to be gained by any appeal 
to any supposed finer feelings in the destroyers and 
purveyors of our rare avian fauna. The reception 
agcorded migrant birds has been such ever since the 
gun was brought within reach of the man with money 
enough to pay for the necessary licence, and nothing 
less than special parliamentary legislation will put an 
end to his hateful mania.—I am, yours truly, 

JoserH COoLLInson. 


DISASTERS AT SEA AND THEIR CAUSES. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REviEw. 


Dear Sir,—The appalling disasters which recently 
befel the ‘‘ Paris,” ‘‘ Stella,” ‘‘ Labrador,” ‘‘ Mohegan,” 
and ‘‘ Drummond Castle ” are sufficient justification for 
the first paragraph in the article ve the above which 
appeared in your last issue, viz. ‘‘that much yet 
remains to be done to secure the safety of those who go 
down to the sea in ships.” 

Unfortunately the difficulty does not lie in the want of 
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adequate and even infallible means or remedies for 
obviating such calamities as those referred to, but in 
securing their adoption by the authorities, who have 
such matters to deal with—the Trinity House Brethren 
or the Board of Trade—who are as difficult to approach 
with the view to effecting that object as it would be 
impossible to accomplish the Camel and Needle Eye 
project. 

If they would only adopt the submarine “‘ Indicator ” 
generally, appalling disasters such as those referred to 
would never be heard of. 

Such a simple arrangement as a cable stretched and 
submerged at a prescribed depth below the surface of 
the water (say two to four fathoms below the keel of 
the heaviest draft vessels afloat), suspended by buoys at 
suitable intervals, say 100 to 1,000 yards apart, and 
moored to the bottom in any suitable manner, would be 
infallible, and would meet every requirement. 

The cable is kept comparatively taut by auxiliary 
floats. Ships are provided with a line attached toa 
grapnel, the latter being lowered over the side when 
necessary, deep enough (say ten fathoms) to come in 
contact with the submerged cable or ‘‘ Indicator,” and 
it is prevented from ‘‘ towing” by a telescopic tube, 
hung over the side and through which it passes. 

The ‘‘indicator” is installed at a suitable distance 
from dangerous parts of coasts, rocks, and lightships, 
Say 500 to 1,000 yards, so as to allow sufficient room 
to tack or manoeuvre the ship after coming in contact 
with it. 

The grapnel line is of a considerable length wound 
on to a reel, arranged so that the grapnel may be sus- 

ended at the desired depth below the water, and when 
it catches the ‘‘ Indicator” or ‘‘ Warner” the line on 
the reel will be payed out, during which time the re- 
volving reel may be made to actuate a suitable 
alarm. 

The ‘‘ Indicator” and the grapnel line are sufficiently 
strong, so that a boat lowered from the vessel may be 
drawn or hauled by men therein to the surface of the 
water approximately above the position of the ‘‘ Indi- 
cator,” which may be traced or followed in either 
direction until the boat arrives at one of the ‘‘ Sus- 
pending Buoys,” which may be labelled: or carry in a 
chamber instructions as to its locality and that of the 
ship and its surroundings, the distance and direction of 
the shore or rocks, and the direction of safety: they 
are also provided with bells to guide the men in the 
boat. Its simplicity is obvious, its cost is insignificant, 
and it is purely automatic in its action. 

It requires no attention when once installed, as the 
floating buoys would always indicate its condition. 
No part of it is in the way, or will cause any inter- 
ference with anything. The buoys may be of such a 
shape as to be easily distinguished from others. What 
objections can be raised against it ? 

Buoys for other purposes are installed in positions 
quite as difficult as would be the case with those for the 
‘** Indicator.” By adopting the submarine “‘ Indicator” 
at such dangerous parts and other points around the 
coasts of Great Britain, perfect immunity from such 
catastrophes as those alluded to would be secured. 
The ‘‘ Indicator” being perfectly automatic and entirely 
independent of any attention or assistance whatever, 
either human or otherwise, is always ready to act, warn 
or indicate at the supreme moment of danger, and avert 
what would otherwise result in disaster. 

Inexperienced seamanship : neglect of duty: careless 
or negligent navigation: an error of judgment: the 
omission of sounding : dense impenetrable fog : misap- 
prehension in reckoning calculations as to bearings 
based on inaccurate reports as to distance travelled 
according to revolutions : the unreliable and misleading 
nature of sound emanating from syrens: magnetic 
deviation of compasses : breakdowns or disorganisations 
and neglect by the attendants of the latter: all these 
death traps and devastating pitfalls, which according 
to evidence contributed to the loss of the ‘‘ Stella,” would 
not be of the slightest consequence with the ‘‘ Indicator” 
in existence, as every one of these dangers would be 
obviated by it. 

Trusting the appearance of this communication will be 
instrumental in securing the adoption of the ‘‘ Indi- 
cator.”—I am, dear Sir, yours truly, HoperuL, . 
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REVIEWS. 
BOER POLEMICS. 


‘Fifty Years of the History of the Republic in South 
Africa” (1795-1845). By J. C. Voigt, M.D. 
London : Fisher Unwin. 1899. 


ERTAIN Muhammadan chroniclers have the habit 
of pausing in their narrative whenever an un- 
believer is mentioned, and ejaculating ‘‘The curse of 
Allah be upon him!” This method of writing history 
is not altogether unknown to Western scribes, but we 
have never come upon a work in which it is so con- 
sistently and monotonously adopted as-in Dr. Voigt’s 
ponderous treatise upon the Boer migration. To him 
the British Government, the British missionaries, and 
most individual Englishmen are anathema. He does 
not seem to perceive that a picture painted throughout 
in the most lurid tints is necessarily ineffective. British 
policy in South Africa can be convicted of extraordinary 
vacillations, but it is not even plausible to maintain 
that it has been always based upon malevolence to- 
wards the Dutch, and that, while the forward policy 
has been aimed at the direct annihilation of Dutch 
liberty, the successive moods of non-intervention have 
been inspired by the hope that Kaffir tribes might 
undertake a work of destruction beyond the resources 
of the British Empire. 

The chronicles of the Voortrekkers, who left Cape 
Colony during the reign of William IV., and with 
marvellously inadequate forces drove Moselikatze’s 
Matabele headlong over the Limpopo, and crushed the 
savage chivalry of Dingaan’s Zulus, form the most 
romantic chapter in colonial history. Their migrations 
and their battles have been recorded with painful 
accuracy by Dr. Theal, and in a more picturesque 
fashion by Mr. Justice Cloete, who took a prominent 
part in the reorganisation of the newly annexed terri- 
tory of Natal. Dr. Voigt has, it appears, been privi- 
ledged to hear certain trivial reminiscences of aged 
Boers, but he has little to add to a well-known story, 
except in the way of distorting commentary. 

The very title of his book betrays his bias. In 1795 
the burghers of Swellendam and Graaf Reinett revolted 
against the rule of the Dutch East India Company at 
the very moment, though they could not know it, that 
a British expedition was approaching Cape Town. It 
is very important to note that the first ‘‘ Republican ” 
outbreak was inspired, not by national feeling, but by a 
spirit of intense individualism which resented taxation, 
justice enforced by the strong arm of the State, and the 
various other concomitants of civilised rule. The lonely 
life of the Karoo bred in the Dutch and Huguenot far- 
mers principles which are logically identical with those 
of anarchism. Bezuidenhout, the proto-martyr of Afri- 
kander republicanism, met his death because he refused 
to obey a summons to appear before the local Landrost 
on a charge of ill-treating a Hottentot, and fired upon 
the messengers of justice. The same spirit appears 
throughout Afrikander history. Mr. Justice Cloete, 
when he arrived in the expiring ‘‘ Republic of Natal,” 
was asked to extend his sympathy to the Landrost of 
Maritzburg, whose order to a burgher to restore some 
stolen cattle was met by a threat to shoot the first 
official who should visit his farm. Even to-day, in some 
districts of Cape Colony, it is almost impossible to 
administer the Scab Act, since the farmers prefer the 
unchecked ravages of sheep-disease to the mildest 
forms of Government interference. And this is the 
spirit of liberty which Dr. Voigt has attempted to 
vindicate in his pamphlet of six hundred pages. The 
abortive revolt of 1795 was followed by ebullitions in 
1799, 1801, and 1815, and on the last occasion Bezui- 
denhout attempted to call in Gaika’s wild Kafirs against 
the English, although one of the pretexts for rebellion 
was the employment of disciplined Hottentot troops on 
police duty. The Great Trek of 1836 was followed by 
the establishment of Volksraads at Winburg, Potchef- 
stroom, and Maritzburg, connected by the loosest of 
alliances, and later on there were four warring re- 
ublics in what is now the Transvaal. Yet, after the 
and River Convention of 1852, the Emigrant Farmers 
North of the Vaal assumed the style of the ‘‘ South 
African Republic,” and in 1881 the newly liberated 
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Transvaal State, in defiance of treaty obligations,. 


resumed the title, a usurpation which was weakly 
sanctioned in 1884. Dr. Voigt’s object is to prove that 


the malcontents of Graaf Reinett established in 1795 a: 


state which is to-day represented by the free and en- 


lightened Volksraad of Pretoria, and to-morrow (he 


hints it in no obscure language) will embrace all Africa 
south of the Zambesi. 

We cannot follow his history in detail, and we have 
no wish to dwell on the dramatic comparisons of 
Rhodesia with Cuba, Armenia, and other countries, by 
which it is adorned. But a word is necessary on his 
treatment of the native question. It is an accepted 
axiom in South Africa that natives should not be set 
loose upon whites, and our author would have us 
believe that this rule, sacred in the eyes of Dutchmen, 
has been constantly violated by England. Now it is 
true that Captain Smith, when his garrison in Port 
Natal was in desperate straits, negotiated with 
Panda in the hopes of obtaining a diversion, and 
of this circumstance Dr. Voigt makes the most. 
But if the present work had been continued beyond the 
year 1845 (a purely arbitrary stopping-place), its author 
would have had to recount the intrigues of Pretorius 
with Moshesh the Basuto, and, had he cared to make 
any allusions to more recent events other than the 
alleged enormities of Mr. Rhodes, he might have 
noticed that in 1881 the British authorities refased to 
accept the aid of native chiefs against the Transvaal 
Boers, and that one of the greatest difficulties Sir Alfred 
Milner has to face to-day is the fact that any declaration 
of hostilities would be the signal for the ravaging of 
the Orange Free State by Basutos. Again, if the 
various native wars be considered, the gallant efforts of 
English volunteers to help Maritz and his Boers against 


the Zulus (in a quarrel from which the English might . 


have kept clear) will compare not unfavourably with the 
surly refusal of most of the Boers (Pieter Uys the 
younger and a few others excepted) to lend the slightest 
aid in the war against Cetywayo which Sir Bartle Frere 
undertook for the protection of the Transvaal. 

There is so much to admire in men like Retief, Pieter 
Uys, Maritz and Pretorius, that we trust that our expo- 
sure of an incompetent writer will not be misconstrued 
into an attack upon the race which he misrepresents. 
His book will have done some service if it drives readers 
back to the pages of Cloete and Theal, but it is obvi- 
ously designed to foment passions which are already too 
much inflamed. And the inclusion of various purple 
patches of rhapsody, suggestive of the least happy of 
Satan’s sorrows, is not enough to withdraw Dr. Voigt’s 
work from the whirlpool of controversial politics into 
the calm of literature. 


IRISH LITERARY HISTORY. 


‘*A Literary History of Ireland from Earliest Times to 
the Present Day.” By Douglas Hyde. [An 
Craoibhin Aoibhinn.] London: Fisher Unwin. 
1899. . 

has always been the curse of Ireland, 

and it has had certainly a very prejudicial effect 
on the first Literary History of Ireland. Those literary 
absentees who were unpatriotic enough to go to England 
and to write in the debased patois of the Saxon op- 
pressor are not so much as to be named among those 
that are Kelts—Farquhar, Congreve, Swift, Goldsmith, 

Berkeley, Burke, Lecky. All these went to Trinity 

College, and some of them did most of their work in 

Ireland. Of these An Craoibhin Aoibhinn (whom we 

will crave leave to call henceforth Dr. Hyde) writes in 

his preface, ‘‘I have abstained altogether from any 
analysis or even mention of the works of Anglicised 

Irishmen of the last two centuries.” The result is a 

bulky volume of nearly seven hundred pages which we 

are sure would have been an excellent history of Irish 
literature—Dr. Hyde is an excellent writer and appar- 
ently an able and accomplished man, though we meet 
twice ‘‘Hecateus of Miletum”—but unfortunately, 
so far as we can see, no such thing as Irish literature 
exists. This would be embarrassing to most historians 
of literature ; and even Dr. Hyde, when he has passed 
over in contemptuous silence Anglicised Irishmen from 
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Farquhar and Congreve to Yeats and Bernard Shaw, 
finds himself struck by ‘‘ the marked absence of great 
predominating names or great predominating works” 
produced by the Irish-speaking Irish. But though the 
absence of a literature would seem to render difficult 
the task of its historian, Dr. Hyde is not discouraged. 
The smallness of literary output strikes him, but ‘‘ just 
as striking is the almost universal diffusion of a literary 
taste and a love of literature in the abstract amongst 
all classes of the native Irish.” For this we take the 
word of Dr. Hyde, but we find it difficult to wax 
enthusiastic over ‘‘a love of literature in the abstract,” 
which has never degenerated into concrete expression. 
It appears that M. de Jubainville has found existing in 


. public libraries on the Continent above a thousand manu- 


scripts, that a German estimates that the literature pro- 
duced by the Irish before the seventeenth century would 
fill a hundred octavo volumes, and that in the Royal Irish 
Academy there are above ten thousand manuscripts 
besides. But these are all unpublished, and Dr. Hyde 
tells us nothing about them but that they exist. If Dr. 
Hyde desired—which he certainly would not—to excite 
our enthusiasm for the imperial position of England, he 
would recognise that it would not be sufficient to give 
a statement of the amount of red tape used annually in 
the public offices of London. Such a statement might 
emphasise a fact already proved; and we are quite 
prepared to gloat over the thousands of manuscripts 
when it has been shown that they do not merit the 
neglect which it has hitherto been their lot to meet. 

e first eighteen chapters, out of the four and forty 
of which the volume consists, we should describe as a 
kind of history indeed, chiefly ethnical and linguistic, 
but certainly not literary history. Some of his specu- 
lations are interesting and ingenious. For instance, 
we are told that the Kelts were unable, as long as the 
remained a pure race, to pronounce the letter , especi- 
ally at the beginning of a word or between vowels. 
Thus pater became athair, purpura was corrupted into 
curcur, and even in Christian times Jascha became casg. 
This inability to pronounce # was once common to all 
Keltic races, but at a very early period the Continental 
Kelts learned to pronounce ~. The Irish never did ; 
and this shows that the Irish were a very early offshoot 
of the original Keltic stock, which had its primitive home 
in the heart of modern Germany, and from which the 
Irish must have separated before they were able to pro- 
nounce f, much earlier than the Welsh, who in many 
words have # where the Irish have c. 

It is only when we come to the nineteenth chapter that 
we find what we should call literary history. And here 
we are discouraged by the very first sentence: ‘‘ We 
must now, leaving verifiable history behind us, attempt 
a cautious step backwards from the known into the 
doubtful, and see what in the way of literature zs sazd 
to have been produced by the pagans.” In the same 
way when we arrive at what may be called modern 
Irish literature we are again left to conjecture: ‘‘ The 
Irish of the eighteenth century being almost wholly 
deprived by law of all possibilities of betfering their 
condition, and having the means of education rigidly 
denied them, turned for solace to poetry.” This is the 
first time that we have heard of a school of poetry 
resulting admittedly from the absence of all education. 
We are aware that poetry has often been published 
which would have been suppressed if its author had 
been better educated or better advised. But we do 
not remember to have found such a source claimed for 
poetry by its authors or admirers. However it is of no 
consequence what its source was, as nearly all of it 
has perished. Nor can we honestly say, if we may 
judge by the specimens given us, that what has not 
perished deserved to survive. We were not sorry 
when we came to the last of the classical writers ; but 
we confess we found their successors, the new school, 
nearly as tiresome. 

When the utterances of bards are quoted they appear 
of course in English and may have lost much in the 
process of translation, but we can find no note of dis- 
tinction in such verses as 

**T found in Inisfail the fair 
In Ireland, while in exile there, 
Women of worth, both grave and gay men, 
Learned clerics, heroic laymen. 
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> } 
I travelled its fruitful provinces round, 
And in every one of the five I found, 
Alike in church and in palace hall, 
Abundant apparel and food for all.” 


It appears that there was a sudden arrest of Irish 
development after the Norman Conquest, owing chiefly 
to intestine brawls. This arrest was followed by four 
centuries of decay, but poetry experienced a renascence 
in the so-called Ossianic school. From the specimens 
presented to us there does not seem to be much to 
choose between the poetry which preceded and that 
which followed the period of decay. From the former 
we have a verse in Deibhidh metre which runs thus in 
the translation :— 

‘* Meath, the place of the children of Conn, beautiful 
house of the children of Niall, strength-renowned. 
The heart of celebrated Erin, Meath, the place of the 
great battalions.” 

In giving a specimen of the revived poetry we have 
carefully copied the typographical devices by which 
Dr. Hyde has tried to indicate the metrical subtleties :— 


** To Hear Handsome Women WEEP, 
In DEEP distress Sobbing Sore, 
Or Gangs of Geese scream from FAR, 
They sweeter ARE than ARTS snore.” 


The Irish Annals and the Brehon Laws are treated in 
the forty-first and forty-second chapters. Whatever 
may be said about the former, we do not think the 
latter would have found a place except in a history of 
Irish literature. The last chapter gives the history of 
Irish as a spoken language. Let us make a last 
quotation :— 

‘*The question whether the national language is to 
become wholly extinct like the Cornish is one which 
must be decided within the next ten years. There are 
probably a hundred and fifty thousand households in 
Ireland at this moment where the parents speak Irish 
amongst themselves, and the children answer them in 
English. If a current of popular feeling can be 
aroused amongst these, the great cause of the preserva- 
tion of the oldest and most cultured vernacular in 
Europe, except Greek alone, is assured of success, and 
Irish literature, the production of which—though long 
dribbling in a narrow channel—has never actually 
ceased, may again, as it is even now promising to do, 
burst forth into life and vigour, and once more give 
that expression which in English seems impossible, to 
the best thoughts and aspirations of the Gaelic race.” 

We do not think the literature of which this book 
professes to record the history justifies the attempt to 
perpetuate Irish as a spoken language. Irishmen have 
produced in English masterpieces which lead us to feel 
sure that the best thoughts and aspirations of the 
Gaelic race could have been expressed in English if they 
were worthy of expression. So far as we can judge b 
this volume they were not. Decidedly the best speci- 
mens given us are Bardic utterances of a gnomic 
character for which we would refer our readers to p. 
249. But even these are by no means distinguished. 
The history of native Irish literature can only record 
an arrested development. The material was there. 
The tale of Deirdre is hardly less beautiful than that of 
Helen of Troy. But, however it happened, Irish 
poetry, instead of thriving on this excellent food, 
dwindled steadily. The Ossianic cycle bears signs of 
being the corruption of an older and nobler epopee. 
Degeneration is afterwards more rapid. Simplicity 

ives way to subtile elaboration of rime and rhythm. 

he sound is everything, the sense almost nothing. 
Modern Irish literature—that of the last three centuries 
—exists almost altogether only in unpublished manu- 
scripts. 

The disappearance of Irish as a spoken language 
may be contemplated with a sentimental regret, but 
reason has decreed that it shall disappear. Sentimental 
considerations perhaps justify an effort (which however 
must fail) to maintain the spoken language. But 
certainly nothing can justify the attempt to ‘‘boom” 
it by misrepresenting facts. This is what Dr. Hyde 
has, no doubt unintentionally, done. He states 
“The Irish-speaking child is forbidden to be taught 
one syllable of Irish easy sentencés, poéms or any- 
thing else. It is forbidden to Be taught One ‘word 
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of Irish history.” Now what are the facts ? 
According to the last report of the Commissioners of 
National Education (1897-8) Irish was taught in 90 
National schools, and the number of pupils examined 
was 1,376. Furthermore, teachers are expressly directed 
in the Commissioners’ rules to employ the vernacular ‘in 
Irish-speaking districts in elucidation of instruction in 
English; and in those districts inspectors are en- 
couraged to conduct the examinations in Irish when- 
ever it is practicable. Finally, the Commissioners 
have sanctioned the employment of Joyce’s ‘‘ Child’s 
History of Ireland” as a reading book in National 
schools; and at no time has the use of the Irish 
language or the study of Irish history been even dis- 
couraged, much less forbidden, by the Commissioners. 

The literature of which this history treats is a sort of 
literary protoplasm. It is related to literature properly 
so-called as a nebulatoa star. The most one can justly 
say in its praise is that there was a luminous haze in which 
something was stirring which might have come to be 
poetry, but which never did. The book, as we have 
said, is nearly seven hundred pages in length, and we 
think a not inappropriate motto for the title-page of the 
first History of Irish Literature would have been a 
verse from a Latin poet— 


Maxima de nihilo nascitur historia. 


THE MINNESINGERS. 


‘Geschichte des Minnesangs.” Von Dr. 
Stilgebauer, University of Lausanne. 
E. Felber. 1898. 

** Geschichte der Englischen Litteratur.” Von Bern- 
hard ten Brink. BandI. Bis zu Wiclifs Auftreten. 
Zweite Auflage, herausgegeben von Alois Brandt. 
Strasburg: Triibner. 1899 


ae in his two essays of 1831 on Early German 

Literature may fairly be said to have first brought 
before the English reading public, with any complete- 
ness, the subject of the German lyrical poetry of 
the Middle Ages. But he was far from producing 
thereby an impression at all comparable to that which 
his successive writings on Goethe achieved. William 
Taylor, of Norwich, too, in one of his many contribu- 
tions to the ‘‘ Monthly Review ” had, passingly, called 
attention, without being able to fix it, to the Minne- 
singers ; and Carlyle, occupied with the epic poetry of 
the time, turned soon away from those lyrical effu- 
sions, and towards the didactic poetry which, in its 
later stages, accompanied it, and further on took its 
place. 

The literary historian William Scherer would place 
in front of the two great periods of German literature, 
that of the Middle Ages, to which the Minnesingers 
belong, and that which in Goethe, Schiller and the 
Romantics found its culminating point, an earlier 
period, which he calls the Old German, and between 
these moments of a mg level he places, correctly 
enough, the periods of gradual descent, showing 
exhaustion. Still, it seems a little far-fetched to see 
an Early Classical period in a time which has barely 
left us the fragment of the Hildebrandslied, and little 
else of any value other than philological. More fortu- 
nate were the English to whom out of a contemporary 
literature the substantial epic of Beowulf remains. 
‘Whatever the early germs might have produced and 
notwithstanding Charlemagne’s care for the songs, that 
perhaps resounded in the time of the Germans of 
‘Tacitus, everything was soon overlaid by Latinising 
influence. hat there was of poetry was religious, 
or at any rate in the hands of clerics. The Walthari- 
lied, treating a-great episode belonging to the Attila or 
Nibelungen cycle, was written ‘by a cleric in Latin, and 
‘has only in our days been translated into German by 
Scheffel in his ‘‘ Ekkehard.” 

Still, vernacular verse cannot ‘have entirely gone 
under. It came to the'surfaceagain in the twelfth century, 
in epics about the secular heroes Aineas and Alexander, 
‘without losing its religious ‘atmosphere, and, influenced 
by France,'in the Gral story and the Arthur legends. 
‘Here, however, lyrics alone ate under consideration. 


dn the baginnings of the period simple and graceful bits 
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of verse appear, nameless as to the author. Here is 
an instance, which happens to be intelligible with even 
the most moderate knowledge of modern German :— 


da bist min, ich bin din, 
des solt di gewis sin. 

da bist beslozzen 

in minem herzen ; 

verlorn ist daz sliizzelin: 
dda muost immer drinne sin. 


But here, too, French influence set in as it did in 
England, though perhaps in a stronger and more un- 
wholesome degree. The example of the Troubadours 
was followed. Love songs full of conventionality arose. 
Poetry passed from the hands of the clerics into those 
of the knights, of whom a threefold loyalty was de- 
manded: to the overlord, to the lady, to God. The 
excitement of the crusades animated people’s spirits in 
various senses. When the Quest of the Holy Gral was 
first proclaimed in Arthur’s court, the ladies would fain 
have joined therein; but a hermit came forward to 
forbid it. Wife or leman, woman could not but be an 
occasion for deadly sin in the pious pilgrim. These 
views jostle with the increasing romantic character of 
admiration for woman. But the high esteem, in the 
abstract, for the daughters of Eve—otherwise, in the 
view of strict churchmen, the source of all evil—built 
up itself gradually on the basis of veneration for the 
Mother of God, the Holy Virgin. And it was, theo- 
retically at least and in the beginning of this period, 
Virginity not Motherhood which was the crown of 
woman. Celibacy was admired and, when possible, 
imposed. But the ideal of the Minnesingers, like that 
of some modern poets, came to be unconnected with the 
founding of a family. Even down to much later times 
something of this remains. Montaigne in the sixteenth 
century naively and clearly distinguishes between love 
and wedded life, and Mme. de Staél, early in the nine- 
teenth, complained that ‘‘ the moralists of the last age 
were accustomed to refer all the enjoyments of the heart 
to paternal and maternal love, and ended by almost 
considering marriage only in the light of a requisite 
condition for enjoying the happiness of having 
children.” 

In accordance with similar views, the chosen lady— 
not the wife—received a sort of longing veneration and 
became entitled to demand extravagant service from her 
chosen knight, who, after many trials perhaps, expected 
and habitually received a full reward, of a kind not 
approved by the manners or morals of earlier or later 
ages. Courtly refinement in expression went together 
with a moral code which, to-day, would be considered 
questionable enough. 

A frequently recurring poetical form, the ‘‘ Alba” of 
the Troubadours, appears with the Minnesingers in the 
‘“‘Tagesweise.” A lover has been received secretly 
by the beloved lady. It dawns. The increasing 
light, or a watchman, faithful to lovers, or the scarce 
distinguishable song of the awaking birds, warn the 
lady, unwilling of belief, that her lover must go. In 
many, and sometimes charming verses, this conceit 
returns. It is the forerunner of Shakespeare’snightingale 
and lark in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” whilst the watcher, 
too, appears in the Nurse. In his tale, however, the 
reader will observe that, thanks to the Friar, the 
marriage ceremony precedes: moral conceptions had 
somewhat changed since the Troubadour time. 

The: poets themselves invented the music to their 
texts—Wagner-like. They were spread by themselves 
in their rhapsodic travels from court to court. In parts, 
too, they passed into the hands of other travellers, 
unfrocked monks and vagabonds, called Goliards. 
They were collected into precious illuminated manu- 
script codices which have been carefully edited, and of 
which the largest, the so-called ‘‘ Manessesche Hand- 
schrift,”” has only in our days ‘and by the skilful agency 
of the learned publisher Dr. Karl Triibner, been re- 
covered for Heidelberg from the Paris library where it 
reposed for centuries. 

The middle of the last-century first saw the forgotten 
poets disinterred, partly at least. But ‘the cries of joy 
of Bodmer and a few other editors met chiefly deaf ears. 
It is prétty certain that Schiller -Knew nothing ‘of the 
‘Minnesingers, Goethe very little. ‘It was ‘only ‘the 
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romantic school and Grimm who succeeded in gaining 
for them a public. 

Great is the number of Minnesingers between the 
middle of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. They 
culminated in Walther von der Vogelweide whose name, 
at any rate, is familiar to the readers of Longfellow. 
Many of his numerous pieces are really beautiful, and 
may be enjoyed even by one who is not carried along 
by a combination of antiquarian and patrioticenthusiasm. 

Besides the conventional style of the courtly love 

m which descended to him by tradition, he gives us 
in some songs, mistakenly called by his editor Simrock 
** poems of the lower love,” a more natural strain that, 
in some instances, is full of charm and freedom, nay 
here and there he might be taken for a ‘‘ modern.” But 
he was also a political writer of much force, all on the 
side of the imperial and national power and against the 
Pope’s claim of a Catholic predominance, the two prin- 
cipal figures in which long struggle were, then, the 
iron Innocent III. and the brilliant and unorthodox 
Frederic II. In this, Walter was vigorously opposed 
by that remarkable “Italian guest,” Thomasin, but 
imperfectly known to Carlyle. His interesting writings 
have, since, been introduced to the English public in 
one of the Courtesy volumes of the Early English Text 
Society. Moralists both were, Walter and Thomasin, 
and both preachers of a new crusade, but the former 
was national above all, the other had a wider ideal. 

In his later age and growing retirement from the 
world, Walter's polemising grew into a spirit of bitter 
renunciation. And after his death, some of his pupils 
twittered on. But the hey-day of minstrelsy was over. 
The fancied Minstrels’ war at the Wartburg became a 
subject for Wagner's music: it had no reality. On the 
one hand there grew upa coarse village poetry, Teniers- 
like ; on the other, Ulrich von Lichtenstein’s ‘‘ Frauen- 
dienst” became involuntarily farcical. One poet even 
jeered at the assumptions of his lady who wanted him, 
as price of her love, to ‘‘ overturn the world.” Others 
took flight into didactics. The knightly band of 
singers had played their part. A sort of afterglow 
came with the Emperor Maximilian and his heavy poetry 
in which he got others to help out his ideas. But mean- 
while the Meistersingers had risen, guilds rather 
Philistine, more sound perhaps morally, but certainly 
more dull than their predecessors. The cleric and the 
knight having gone into the background, the time of 
the burgher had come, that of the scholarly and 
sree theologian followed closely, later on that of 
the philosopher, and at last by his side that of a new 


poetry. 


CHRONICLES OF CARDIFF. 


“Cardiff Records: being Materials for a History of 
the County Borough from the Earliest Times.” 
Edited by John Hobson Matthews. Cardiff. 1899. 


“THis is a selection of historical documents relating 
to the history of the county borough of Cardiff 
from the twelfth to the eighteenth century. The general 
conception and execution reflect credit alike on the 
compiler and on the Corporation of the said county 
borough (under whose auspices he has worked), and the 
historical student is indebted to both for a valuable 
addition to Welsh history. 

The volume commences with the various charters 
conceded to Cardiff by its feudal lords or by royal 
sovereigns, the first of which, granted by Robert and 
William, Earls of Gloucester, at a date prior to 1147, 
presents to us the first Lords Marcher of Glamorgan 
relieving their burgesses (for the most part it would 
seem transformed Keltic clansmen) from those well- 
known oppressive incidents of feudal rule, the brew- 
house, the dove-cot and the mill, Charter follows 
charter from lord and king ; but somehow the real point 
seems never to get settled, or at least ever to crop up 
again, and even our own time has we believe its issues 
between the burghers and the castle. In 1400 we find 
Henry of Bolingbroke confirming to the burgesses and 
the men of the Vill ‘those liberties and quittances, 
as their predecessors have heretofore reasonably used ”’ 
(pp. 32, 33). Our editor might have added the explana- 
tion of the document. Glendower was in arms, and 
tenant and bondsman on every marcher lordship were 
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ready to welcome the host that was marching to relieve 
the old tribal land of the Welsh (patria Walensium) 
from the Norman tyranny of two hundred and fifty 
years. And the charter saved not Cardiff, for later on 
we learn from the extract from ‘‘ Ministers accounts” 
herein (p. 180), that in 1492 there were sums of money 
which the burgesses claimed to ‘‘spend” about 
the repair of the walls and other defects of the 
said burgh, which were very greatly damaged in the 
time of the rebellion of Wales. These ‘ Ministers 
accounts” and the ‘‘ Inquisitiones post mortem” 
which follow them show the working of the manorial 
system in a Keltic country where the clan system 
still survived, and will provoke disquisition among 
students of manorial antiquities. More interesting to 
the general reader will be the sombre pictures of Cardiff 
and the Vale of Glamorgan in the Reformation and 
early Stuart days which the documents in the later part 
of the volume present. Verily in those times faction 
and oppression, piracy and sacrilege, must have made 
everyday life a hard experience for the commonplace 
and law-abiding burgher. The very Setons and Doug- 
lases of contemporary Edinburgh, if turned loose with 
their merry men in the chief burgh of the shire of 
Glamorgan, might have taken lessons in the art of 
rioting from the Mathews, the Lewises and the Herberts 
of that vill; while as for tyranny the rule exercised 
over those Keltic burghers by the lords of the new 
blood, the Herberts of Pembroke, Lords of Cardiff 
bv a grant of the sixth Edward, but not Lords Marcher 
of Glamorgan, bore as hard as ever did that of 
De Clare or Despencer of the past; and here the 
Court of Marches and even the abused Star Chamber 
appear as the necessary protectors of the common: 
folk. That in 1625 not fewer than five good barks 
within the harbour of Cardiff were captured by Algerian 
cruisers may explain why ‘‘ ship money” was not an 
unpopular tax in Wales. 

The historical facts mentioned in the returns to a 
commission which was appointed by Queen Mary 
in 1588, relative to ‘‘the Church goods of Llandaff 
Cathedral and Diocese” illegally appropriated by 
the Commissioners of the sixth Edward’s youthful 
piety (p. 369 and seq.) show that plundering was 
going on merrily even when bluff Hal yet lived and 
that the members of the chapter were among the worst 
thieves. Tis interesting to observe that the technical 
legality of the Acts of these commissioners is denied 
(p. 375) and to note that they take from the parish 
church of ‘‘ Mighelston sup’ Eley” a white ‘‘ syrplys of 
fine holand” as well as vestment, cross and cope 
(p. 384). Thesurplice was the property of the parishioners 
and its use was compulsory under the existing Prayer 
Book—but logic is seldom the robber’s strong point. 
The purport of the extracts from the Exchequer Rolls 
with which the volume closes is (in the compiler’s 
words) that the religious ‘‘ changes of the sixteenth 
century involved the enrichment of the Sovereign and a 
few favoured individuals at the expense of the poor.” 

The translations here are if anything too faithful, 
and the municipal politician for whom they are in part 
affected to be made would have preferred that they 
should have been less literal and more intelligible. 
In fact the ardour for literalness sometimes makes 
inaccuracy, and few would recognise our friends the 
Lords Marcher in the Byzantine expression ‘‘ Counts of 
the March” (p. 30). The illustrations are admirable. 


DUTCH PICTURES. 


‘* Holland and the Hollanders.” By David S. Meldrum. 
London : Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 


H OLLAND lies conveniently for a flying trip, but a 

little of it is apt to go a long way. A monotony 
of flat landscape, broken by steeples and windmills; 
black and white cattle grazing in wet meadows inter- 
sected by a network of canals and ditches : towns that, 
as Hood sung, seem ‘‘like vulgar Venices:” dripping 
climate and dreary skies, that is the general impres- 
sion in the favourite tourist districts. Of course the 
country has a picturesqueness of its own, and the 

icture galleries contain rich art treasures, But there 
is a provoking and depressing sense of the damp, which 
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envelops the women in a multiplicity of petticoats and 


~ permits the men unstinted indulgence in Schiedam and 


strong tobacco. We are inclined to pity a people con- 
tinually in a state of siege, with the sea battering their 
walls, and the rivers mining their inner works. They 
should be submerged under the overflow from the Alps 
and the Ardennes. But habit is everything, and the 
Dutch have familiarised themselves with being always 
at the pumps under pain of swamping. And although 
the sea has made terrible inroads at times, on the 
whole the Dutch have had the best of it in the battle 
which they have waged for centuries with varying 
fortunes. Mr. Meldrum knows the country well and 
has sketched its history, institutions and social life 
with exceptional knowledge. But decidedly his 
most striking chapters are those he entitles ‘‘ The 
Fight with the Waters.” It is true the system 
has scarcely changed since M. Esquiros gave 
an admirable account of it a generation ago in 
articles contributed to the ‘‘Revue des Deux 
Mondes.” But much has been done since then in the 
way of reclamation and improving communications. Mr. 
Meldrum describes the construction of the North Sea 
Canal, to be remodelled on a still more colossal scale at 
its outlet, where the great locks and massive gates are 
found inadequate to the growing traffic. He shows how 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam have been driven to go ahead 
by the rapid development of their rival Antwerp, though 
Holland must always be heavily handicapped by 
physical conditions and other causes. What with 
agricultural depression, the decay of the fisheries, and 


the competition with less roundabout routes to more’ 


accessible markets, it would seem that the immediate 
outlook is far from rosy. But the motto of the Nether- 
lands is ‘* Luctor et emergo,” and they are in the habit of 
grappling with difficulties and surmounting them. We 
should add that the title we have given this article is 
doubly justified by the numerous reproductions of clever 
Dutch paintings which do great credit to a cheap book. 


ALL SOULS. 


“Oxford University College Histories: All Souls 
College.” By C. Grant Robertson. London: 
F. E. Robinson. 1899. 


\ { R. ROBERTSON has utilised to the full the wealth 
of materials in the College archives, and the 
information thence derived has been checked and illus- 
trated by a wide acquaintance with history and literature. 
The result is a very valuable and attractive volume, 
which will be welcome to Oxonians and to that large 
public which is interested in the University of Oxford. 
All Souls is an unique institution ; it might almost be 
called the last of the colleges, for it alone now per- 
petuates the original conception of a college as a home 
of students. The didactic functions of the modern 
college have everywhere else almost destroyed its 
primitive character. By a curious combination of 
circumstances, which Mr. Robertson describes, Arch- 
bishop Chicheley’s great foundation escaped the common 
fate. The college was planned on a noble scale ; it is 
calculated that the founder spent on it not less than 
£150,000 in the money of to-day. For a long time, 
however, its fellowships were not worth much; the 
rapid succession of Fellows in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries proves how slightly they were valued. 
The Reformation wrecked the glorious chapel and 
threatened the foundation with total ruin: but the 
difficult crisis was tided over mainly by the power- 
ful protection of the Visitors, to whom from first to 
last All Souls had owed much. The long conflict of 
Warden Hovenden is well told. His pluck and persis- 
tence were beyond praise. The golden age of the college 
was the first quarter of the seventeenth century and the 
iron age the last. Warden Finch’s appointment was a 
gross outrage, and his government a protracted scandal. 
The college has undergone considerable modifications 
during this century. Successive Commissions have 
dealt with its statutes. There can be no doubt that the 
effect of their reforms has been in the main salutary. 
There are no busier scenes of. academic work than the 
lecture-rooms of “All Souls. In becoming useful the 
college has not ceased to be the most attractive society 
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in Oxford. Nothing is more remarkable than the 
vitality of the collegiate spirit. The Hall with its 
beautiful series of painted windows and walls lined with 
portraits, the Library with its 80,000 volumes, above all 
the Chapel, now, perhaps, the most perfect example of 
fifteenth-century architecture in the University, are all 
eloquent evidences of the devotion which All Souls 
inspires in the latest generation of Fellows. If the 
vitality of an institution be any pledge of permanence, 
then this society, anomalous as it seems, may hope for 
along continuance of its distinguished history. Cer- 
tainly it never counted among its members past and 
present a larger proportion of eminent men. 


THE CONDUCT OF WAR. 


‘*The Conduct of War.” By Lieutenant-General von 
der Goltz. Translated by Major G. F. Leverson, 
R.E. (The Wolseley series, edited by Captain W. 
H. James.) London: Kegan Paul. 1899. 

‘* Provisioning Armies in the Field.” By Colonel G. A. 
Furse, C.B. London: Clowes. 1899. 


A GOOD picture of war may be got from 
these two works. The first deals with the 
strategical and tactical side of the question, and the 
second with the scarcely less important topic of food. 
Both will well repay the attention of civilians and 
soldiers. To the former they will afford a comprehen- 
sive survey of the whole subject, and to the latter a 
useful introduction to deeper research. What, how- 
ever, strikes one most about ‘‘ The Conduct of War” 
is the concise way in which facts and ideas are marshalled 
into their proper places. Strategical and tactical opera- 
tions too are carefully distinguished. The days when 
great nations fought for the mere love of fighting, or to 
gratify the ambition of monarchs, are past. Govern- 
ments realise the tremendous responsibilities they 
incur in going to war. Moreover all now recognise 
the terrible suffering war inflicts, even on victorious 
nations. Wars therefore are not entered upon in the 
light spirit of even thirty years ago. But when they 
have to be undertaken the first principle to be borne in 
mind is that all available forces must be collected 
together for the supreme moment. A single battalion 
may turn the scale. Considering that not more than 
40,000 men can move along the same road, if all are to 
take part in the battle, the difficulties in the way of 
effecting this end are considerable. A larger number 
of men on the road would prevent the tail of the column 
from reaching the field till dark, when the battle would 
be over. Napoleon and Moltke stand out as champions 
of opposite systems. The former, taking care to conceal 
his movements, concentrated his troops before arriving 
on the battlefield, and then dealt his enemy a 
crushing blow. The latter on the other hand in 1866— 
when time was everything to the Prussians— invaded 
Bohemia in two columns, which concentrated only on 
the field of Sadowa. It is true that such a plan lays the 
columns open to being beaten in detail; but in this 
case there was no such possibility. The chances for 
and against Prussia had been carefully weighed in the 
balance, and it was absolutely certain that Austria would 
not be able to intercept the two armies with sufficient 
forces to crush either. Nevertheless war is uncertain, 
and small matters often influence great events. Had 
the battle of Gravelotte been fought on a winter’s day, 
the result might have been very different. Night would 
have closed the scene, and enabled Bazaine to strengthen 
his right. But it was the latter’s inactivity and German 
alertness on the same day, 15 August, which really sealed 
his fate. Where however the concentration of armies is 
concerned, hours are of importance ; and if in a future 
war, Germany allowed herself to be so far outstripped 
by France as to be three days slower in effecting her 
strategical deployment, the latter would gain an 
immense moral as well as material advantage. 
Though the strategical defensive alone cannot attain 
great results the side which takes the strategical 
offensive has an arduous task before it. It has no 
time for rest or recuperation, a fact which is strongly 
brought out by the Prussian Guards Corps losing 


through various causes 6,000 men the fort-— 


night’s marches between St. Privat and Sedan. In 
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any case the troops which fight the battles usually 


bear a small. proportion to the whole force. Thus of 


the 400,000 Frenchmen who crossed the Pyrenees in 
1810, no more than 45,000 reached the lines of Torres 
Vedras, 

But armies however good under generals however 
capable are powerless unless well fed ; and it is all the 
learning on this subject which Colonel Furse has col- 
lected together. In addition. to details as to the pro- 
visioning of troops in most of the great wars of modern 
times, he has given a short general account of each 
campaign. It is to be regretted that he has quoted so 
largely from other writers, as such a course spoils 
smoothness of style. In 300 pages an enormous 
amount of information has been condensed, and the 
author deserves the greatest credit for having presented 
a somewhat dry subject in an extremely readable form. 
But we cannot agree with his view that at the time of the 
Crimean War Prussia occupied a lower position in Europe 
than at any time during her existence as a kingdom. 
Surely the lowest ebb in her fortunes was the period 
between the battle of Jena and the fall of Napoleon. 
The story of the French retreat from Moscow is well 
told. The number of foreigners serving in the Grande 
Armée—many of whom deserted and joined the Rus- 
sians—no doubt increased the difficulties in maintaining 
discipline. But had the army been trained in this 
respect, and had such provisions as there were been 
distributed in a more orderly manner, its horrors might 
pass! have been minimised. The pillaging of the towns 
and villages in the advance, too, made the retreat still 
more difficult. But the real determining factors in 
bringing about the disaster were Napoleon’s over- 
weening ambition and the intoxication of his success, 
which clouded his wondrous mind to the stupendous 
difficulties in his path. 


INDUSTRY AND THE STATE. 


‘*Landmarks in English Industrial History.” By 
George Townsend Warner. London: Blackie. 
1899. 

OST economical theories ar: simmering in the 
melting pot, and amongst them is the ideal of 

free and unlimited competition which has been cast 
there by the rude hand of present-day facts. ‘‘ Just 
when the disappearance of the last vestige of a volitional 
restriction of competition was looked for,” say two up- 
to-date economists, ‘‘ and the universal application of ‘the 
rule of the market’ was confidently expected, we see 

a wide-spread revival of economic methods and agencies 

over which ‘The Wealth of Nations’ was read as a 

funeral service.” The aggregation and organisation 

of labour and capital grow apace, and Govern- 


ment regulation and control follow a little more 


slowly perhaps but not less surely. We are return- 
ing on our steps, as we are in the habit of 
doing in theology, the sciences, literature and art. 
Mr. Warner's able history of the rise and progress of 
English industry and commerce makes it very clear 
that impatience of Government control and regulation, 
and the theory that it has nothing to do with those 
matters except to leave them alone, was a passing 
phase of thought which indeed did mischief while it 
lasted, but which has now lost all the influence it ever 
had. It did good as destructive criticism; it attacked 
and destroyed the particular system of Government 
regulation of trade and commerce known as the mer- 
cantile and protective systems which by the end of the 
eighteenth century had ceased to be, what they were 
in their origin, policies for increasing the national 
power, and had become a ruinous scramble of selfish 
interests. But from the abolition of the Corn Laws 
its impotency became apparent and the functions of 
Government were immediately thereupon asserted in 
the passing of the series of Factory Acts. With 
these the nation got back again irito the line 
of its old traditions. The misery caused by the in- 
troduction of machinery and the industrial reyvolu- 
tion in the eighteenth century would have been at. 
least mitigated if the Government could have dealt 


with it as Elizabeth dealt with the questions of the poor, 
and labour. Mr. Warner notices the pathetic longing 
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of the wage-earners of that dreadful period for the old 
Elizabethan plan of a minimum wage. Byt the wisdom, 
or otherwise, of any particular form of Government 
action is not the matter at issue. We may not return 
to old methods which suited old circumstances, but 
the whole tendency of Mr. Warner’s book is to show 
indisputably that Government cannot relax its care over 
internal and external industry and commerce without 
being false to one of its greatest duties, and bringing 
economical and social disaster upon its people. He 
shows that Governmem regulation has assisted in the 
building up of our industries both at home and abroad 
by doing for them what individual traders cannot do for 
themselves ; and has also ‘‘ moralised” them in many 
of their operations, instead of leaving them to anarchy, 
Happily politics and economics are no longer separated, 
Different classes may have different aims, but the belief 
that Government must act for the nation in industrial 
concerns has become a common principle. We can at 
least find satisfaction in that fact as a return to a truer 
theory, even while we can only speculate as to 
what may be the results. Some may doubt as to 
the aims, and probability of success, of certain classes 
who seem to understand by Government regulation a 
new resort to protection. The tendency of the labouring 
classes to employ legislation in regulating the conditions. 
of labour is less controversial. At least as far as they 
are concerned they are in the tradition of their class. 
When they were not politically important they always 
looked to Parliament for aid in their distresses ; as the 
history of the various agrarian and industrial revolu- 
tions shows. It would be unfair, as Mr. Warner 
suggests, to fix them now with the particular pro- 
grammes of Trades-Union Congresses ; but their views 
are undoubtedly directed to an activity of social legisla- 
tion and labour regulation compared with which “all 
the minuteness of the Factory Acts of the past would 
be as nothing ;” and their power in Parliament will be 
used to enlarge rather than to diminish the scope of 
Government interference in industrial concerns. 


BOOMING INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


‘* First Steps in International Law.” By Sir Sherston 
Baker, Bart. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co. 1899. 


“| BERE is a ‘*boom” in International law just now : 

the Spanish-American war, the Venezuela arbitra- 
tion, the Peace Conference, all serve at any rate one 
purpose, to drive home the fact that the relations of 
States are regulated by some rules, and probably this 
further fact also that the conscience of the civilised 
world would prefer to see those rules more clearly 
defined and logically applied. 

Sir Sherston Baker is well known as the editor of the 
work of the American General Halleck: Halleck, ‘‘old 
trains” as he was called in the American army, found 
time in the course of a busy life to write a treatise on 
international law which achieved considerable reputa- 
tion, possibly from the fact that Halleck, who was at 
one time general-in-chief of the forces of the United 
States during the Civil War, had something more than a 
bowing acquaintance with the actual practice of war. 

Sir Sherston Baker’s present work professes to have 
been inspired by the recent Spanish war and the 
interest then shown by the general public and the com- 
mercial community in the ‘subject; and the author 
follows very closely in the steps of Halleck’s book, for 
which in his capacity of editor he. naturally has a_pro- 
found respect. There are twenty-five chapters in 
Halleck’s book, and twenty-five chapters in the present 
manual; every chapter in the latter has identically the 
same heading as in the former ; the prefatory historical 
summary in Halleck of forty-five pages is boiled down 
to thirteen in the manual, but precisely the. same divi- 
sions of the subject are followed in both, and as to the 
matter there is, apart from some compression in the: 
smaller work, no difference whatever. Indeed through+ 
out the book not only are the headings of the chapters 
identica], but each sub-heading throughout the chapters 
of both works is in words absolutely the same. 

The book has naturally the faults of such a method 
of compilation: it reads like a careful’ note-book: or 
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abstract of a larger work. The reader is oppressed by 
the author’s obvious anxiety to include some mention of 
everything, while dread of the publishers results in 
excision of all human interest from the book. It is a 
pity. Though we do not agree..with some of his con- 
clusions on disputed points, we admit that the author 
knows. his subject intimately, his views thereon are 
generally sound, and his method of statement is always 
clear and well balanced ; but we are quite sure that the 
general public for whom the author caters will be bored 
to death long before they have got through a chapter. 
There is only one way to write an elementary book on 
a technical subject, especially if it be intended for a 
lay public, and that is to make jettison of any but the 
more important heads, but to deck them with all the 
wealth of illustration and human interest possible. So 
important a question as the neutralisation of the Suez 
Canal is dismissed in nine lines. Considerably more 
are devoted to the discussion of a possible Greek 
derivation for the word ‘‘ pirate.” Apart from this 
cardinal mistake, the attempt to include too much, 
there is very little fault to find with the ‘‘ First Steps.” 
All the ordinary topics are treated with care and im- 
partiality: the Clayton Bulwer Treaty, the Monroe 
doctrine, the Behring Sea dispute, are all well handled. 
Characteristically we are told that every issue in the 
Behring Sea arbitration was given against the United 
States, but no mention is made of the money compen- 
sation of which America has not yet paid us a penny. 

There are occasional bits of loose writing—the jus 
gentium of the Romans was by no means “ simply a 
civil law of their own for the purpose of war.” ‘‘ Most 
of the rules of international law have no sanction” (p. 17): 
yet on the very next page, ‘‘ these rules” (of inter- 
national law) ‘‘ are rules of conduct imposed by public 
opinion and are enforced by moral sanctions.” The 
subject of the precise degree of obligation to be attached 
to the rules of international law is a difficult one, it is 
not made clearer by asserting and denying its sanctions 
in one and the same breath. The index is meagre and 
occasionally misleading; the only reference to the 
‘* Alabama ” in the index is to p. 206, a paltry question of 
false colours : the real point of the case is discussed on 
pp. 258-261, not referred to in the index at all. 


NOVELS. 


Dominion of Dreams.” 
London: Constable. 1899. 


"| BOs acquainted with the Gaelic tales of Miss Ficna 
Macleod will find in this new collection of short 
stories the accustomed supernaturalism and mysticism, 
and the melancholy and futility which she sees in life. 
But for her fine literary art, her work would produce 
merely moral and intellectual depression. To most 
readers for whom literary qualities are not in themselves 
a sufficient delight, the substance of many of these 
stories will be unintelligible, and merely bewildering. 
They are remote from all experience of ordinary life 
and thought, and we are not sure that their esotericism 
has any value as revelation. In the story of ‘‘ The 
Distant Country” the motif is: ‘‘The most dread 
mystery of a love that is overwhelming is its death 
through its own flame.” Granted the mystery, it 
lies beyond all art. None could write it, says 
the author. A few will understand, she says, which 
we doubt; but we do agree that any attempt to 
write it will only produce what she calls in a fine 
phrase ‘‘the phosphorescence of emotion.” There is 
too much of this in these tales: the thought and the 
feeling are wanting in actuality, they are vague and 
elusive, and throw no real light on any problem, 
though they often serve to spoil the stories as stories. 
Miss Macleod is like some other able women with a 
talent for writing ; she loves the réle of the prophetess. 
She is not content to tell beautifully, as she does, the 
delightful old Gaelic stories ; she must read into them 
a mysticism and a symbolism which confuse the simple 
supernaturalism and superstition of the Gael. For- 
tunately, with the exception of ‘‘The Herdsman,” the 
mystery of which we have not succeeded in discovering, 
the nime stories. of the first part ase free from the 
Delphic-oracle affectation and are-most of them perfect 
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specimens of the conte fantastique told with the skill of 
Hoffmann, and with the higher qualities to which he 
can lay no claim. ‘* The Book of the Opal” and ‘‘ The 
Wells of Peace”’ are specimens of the mostly unintelli- 
gible second and third parts; but we would except the 
charming story of ‘‘ Enya of the Dark Eyes, who sang 
the same song to two men,” with fatal effect. There 
are several exquisite lyrics. One in the story called 
‘*Lost” and another in ‘‘ The White Heron” haunt 
the memory. 


‘* Ridan the Devil, and Other Stories.” By Louis Becke. 
London : Fisher Unwin. 1899. 


Mr. Louis Becke loses none of his peculiar impres- 
sionist grip of South Sea island life. His latest collec- 
tion of stories is as unconventional as was his earliest. 
They are very slight stories: some of them are hardly 
stories at all, being concerned with the merest incident in 
the career of the men who elect to pass their days as 
pioneers or supercargoes or estate managers under the 
Southern Cross. At a time when the Western Pacific 
presents the world with new problems for international 
solution, these Pacific tales have a certain value apart 
from their merits as fiction. They afford an intimate 
and vivid insight into the kind of white men who exploit 
the South Sea Islands for their own benefit, and of the 
natives who are the tools chiefly employed. Human 
nature is not at its best when embodied in European 
overseers who regard aboriginals as beasts of burden, 
and there is a good deal of ‘‘Cameroons medicine ” en 
évidence in Mr. Becke’s pages. In the Antipodes bar- 
barism is often more civilised than civilisation. At the: 
same time all South Sea islanders are not by any means 
injured innocents. They are at best children of nature 
who delight to see their way to cheat the white man. 
Mr. Becke extracts pathos and humour indiscriminately 
from the relations of the two races who meet in the 
isles of the Pacific. 


‘The Newspaper Girl.” By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 
London: Pearson. 1899. 


Mrs. Williamson has been exceedingly well advised 
to leave the ultra-sensational vein alone and to turn her 
faculty of bright amusing writing to account, as she 
has done in the story of the millionairess who became 
a newspaper girl. The charm of the book is in the 
spirit of rather crude and reckless gaiety that never 
reaches a high level as humour, but surprises one into 
a laugh on almost every page. Mrs. Williamson has 
a gay, unpolished style and a leaning towards the 
absurd that is decidedly entertaining. When the 
heroine goes out to buy her dinner, she acquires ‘‘a 
chicken, which in a nude state, and with an air of 
aggressive vulgarity, carried its liver under its wing 
after the manner of a crush hat,” and soon. All her 
London experiences are happily described, from the 
At Home where she feels ‘‘like the one sad beast in 
the Ark who hadn’t a mate” to the tea-party where the 
china runs short and the hostess hands her a cup (from 
the mantelpiece) which contains a shoe-button and a 
dried fly, like a ‘‘ surprise-packet.” Then there are the 
editorial interviews—especially that with Mr. Bland, 
who wants a story with ‘‘a strong religious and bicycling 
interest.” There is nothing in ‘‘ The Newspaper Girl” 
but fresh and irresponsible triviality—it is wholly 
guiltless of earnestness or ponderous seriousness. 


‘*A Hard Master. By M. H. Cornwall-Legh. 
don: Service and Paton. 1899. 


- There is a certain interest in the adventures of the 
handsome, half-gipsy girl, Lydia Burton, first among 
the rich and cultivated folk who partially adopt her, 
and then among the tents and caravans of her own 
people, but the novel cannot be commended. The men 
of the book are not particularly virile specimems : that 
is to say. they are too virile, after the wont of 
masculinity in a woman’s novel. Few male authors 
would have chosen so forbidding a prig and bully as 
Rupert FitzJames for their hero, even with the idea of 
showing him in his true light of self-denying lover at 
the. end of the book. Lydia herself is unsatisfactory at 
times. Qne can hardly imagine a girth of, her type sub- 
mitting.so meekly to the incredible beutalities of old 
Burton. The. scene where he attempts to-burn out: her 
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‘eyes would be excruciating if we did not feel so very 
certain that it never happened; and if we were not 
listening, by faith in all the laws of fiction, for the foot- 
steps of the approaching lover and deliverer. The story 
is wholly unreal and the dénouement repulsive. 


**Selam: Sketches and Tales of Bosnian Life.” By 
Milena Mrazovic. Translated by Mrs. Waugh. 
London: Jarrold. 1899. 


These ‘‘ modest field flowers,” as Mrs. Waugh calls 
them, should have been left to blush unseen and to 
keep their fragrance for their native air. Such flimsy 
creations will have no attractions for ordinary novel- 
readers, while students will search them in vain for any 
true pictures of Bosnian life. In fact, all the tales 
seem to be Turkish except the last, ‘‘A Bosnian 
Semiramide.” Mrs. Waugh’s translation is, as was to 
be expected, smooth and usually sound, though her 
transliteration of Slavonic words is often defective. 
She describes the Bogumils as a ‘‘race;” but the 
only Bagomils with whom we are acquainted were the 
followers of the heretic of that name, whose doctrines 
spread from Bulgaria into Western Europe. 


** A Millionaire’s Daughter.” By Percy White. London: 
Pearson. 1899. 


The three hundred odd pages of ‘‘A Millionaire’s 
Daughter” are occupied solely with the hesitation of 
a hapless trustee to propose to his ward. Mr. White 
presumably meant to draw a frank high-spirited English 
girl. But his grip of the subject has been so slight 
that our interest in her is practically nil. The whole 
book is a study of the commonplace with every sus- 
picion of incident carefully eliminated. The hero is 
pre-eminently a gentleman. But as we follow the 
scrupulous .niceties of his demeanour we are tempted 
to whisper the advice on which Aunt Jane spent an 
extra three-halfpence in her telegram :—‘‘ Be a man!” 


“* Shanghaied.” By Frank Norris. London: Grant 
Richards. 1899. 

‘* Shanghaied ” is a skilfully told tale of shark-fishing 
and primitive passion in unfrequented seas. A Norse 
girl, Moran, of the derelict ‘‘ Lady Lilly,” and a 
‘*shanghaied’”’ (kidnapped) ’Frisco exquisite are the 
chief characters, but the breezy sketch of the roaring 
skipper, Kitchell, stands by itself as one of the best 
things in a book which despite its undoubted cleverness 
is too reminiscent—in the way that many a popular 
orchestral selection is reminiscent—to quite meet the 
craving for novelty its author apparently set out to 
satisfy. 

“*The Adventures of Captain Horn.” 
Stockton. London: Cassell. 1899. 

The adventures of Captain Horn are of a distinctly 
exciting character. The reader may be a little sceptical 
about some of the experiences of the shipwrecked 
crew, but they make very good reading nevertheless. 
Careful character analysis tilted into a riot of adventure 
forms a new departure in this class of fiction. But the 
story might have been shorter with advantage, while 
the addition of some unnecessary chapters at the end 
of the book forces an unholy conviction upon the reader 
that Mr. Stockton was writing up to a certain number 
of words. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“A Study in Philology.” By Ernest Pearson. 

; Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co. 

“The Journal of Philology,” Vol. XXVI. No. 52. London: 
Macmillan and Co. ; Cambridge: Macmillan and Bowes ; 
‘Deighton, Bell and Co. 


Mr. Ernest Pearson in “ A Study of Philology” has compiled 
a number of “polyglot comparative vocabularies ;” though 
they are limited to pronouns and words relating to such 
universal notions as parentage and existence, the sources from 
avhich they are derived are ecumenical. In fact, he has started 
on the assumption that before the building of the Tower of 
Babel there was only one language in the world, and these 
tables, apparently, have been prepared with a view to corro- 
‘borating the account in Genesis. It is, perhaps, enough to-say 
that neither the science of philology nor Biblical eckshiachio 
‘is likely to be advanced by such a method. ‘aes 

The fifty-second issue of “The Journal of Philology” contains 
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an unusual number of interesting contributions, though, of 
course, its appeal lies almost entirely to the experts. Stull, the 
average man, who has kept up his Latin or Greek or Hebrew, 
may find. pleasure in dipping into such articles as those by Pro- 
fessor Robinson Ellis and Professor Postgate, consisting mainly 
of conjectural emendations—an intellectual exercise that 
is always most enjoyable when least restrained by manuscript 
evidence. Of more popular application, though even less acces- 
sible to the general reader, is Mr. Stanley A. Cook’s disserta- 
tion on Dan. iii. 21, which he would make to read as follows : 
“ Then these three were bound in their mantles, and caps, and 
one) garments, and were cast into the midst of the burning 

ery furnace.” The suggested alteration has, it is pointed out, 
a special interest because it was from the text of the Authorised 
Version that George Fox deduced the Quaker doctrine that the 
hat must not be removed even in the presence of royalty. 
Amongst the other articles should be mentioned Mr. T. W. 
Allen’s continuation of his treatise on the “ Composition of 
Some Greek Manuscripts” and Mr. Bernard Henderson’s reply 
to Mr. Grundy in their controversy as to the site of the Battle 
of Lake Trasimene. 


“The Development of Thrift.” By Mary Willcox Brown. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1899. 


Recent legislation and legislative proposals have kept the 
uestion of thrift in its various aspects so prominently before 
the public, that the student of contemporary sociology will be 
grateful for the publication of the present handbook. Within 
the narrow compass of little more than 200 pages the authoress 
has been able to deal with such different subjects as the 
development of thrifty habits in the home, savings banks, 
building societies, loan associations, industrial insurance, and 
old age pensions. Much of the ground covered in this volume 
has been previously explored by the most eminent economists, 
but this must in no way be considered a reproach to the 
authoress, whose chief endeavour appears to have been to 
illustrate established theories by living examples from the 
industrial life of the United States and, to a lesser extent, of 
England. She is less successful where she essays to be dog- 
matic, because the limitations of space prevent the free use of 
arguments necessary in defence of the attitude which she 
adopts in relation to several current questions of economic 
policy. The book being written from the American standpoint 
and primarily addressed to social workers in the great industrial 
centres of the United States, supports (what most European 
legislators consider) the antiquated reliance on the ability of 
the working classes to provide by co-operation for times of 
disability, as against the growth of the modern spirit of State 
Socialism. Such a note of warning is not by any means 
superfluous, but the development of thrifty habits is perfectly 
compatible with judicious State-aid, more especially if the 
latter be given where proof of self-help is forthcoming. The 
absence of contentious matter in the chapters dealing wiih 
People’s Banks and Mutual Loan Associations renders them 
all the more valuable ; and the facts and figures adduced in 
support of the establishment of such institutions are full of 
instruction to all who desire to assist in relieving the often 
temporary embarrassments of the broad masses of the popula- 
tion. The book is well planned and the style is clear and 
concise. 


“A History of Japanese Literature.” 
London: Heinemann. 1899. 

The immense difficulties he had to encounter in intro- 
ducing Japanese literature to English readers have been fairly 
overcome by Mr. Aston. His volume is sympathetic, instructive, 
and entertaining. The influences of Chinese learning and the 
Buddhist faith are skilfully traced ; and the book is specially 
interesting in view of the parallels so often suggested between 
the England of the East and our own land, and of the use of 
Japan as a background for later English fiction. Japanese 
literature is shown to be pretty and sentimental rather than 
brilliant or profound. But besides its arid wastes there are 
pleasant oases where the literary wayfarer may seck sure 
refreshment ; and for much of the quiet beauty of these oases 
we are indebted to women writers. The book will afford a 
certain amount of cynical satisfaction to any patriotic Chinese 
scholar into whose hands it may fall, for it is a tribute to the 
intellectual indebtedness of Japan to China. The folklorist 
will also find the volume of value. There are a few curious 
facts in the chapter devoted to recent developments under 
European influence. For instance we read that Mill’s 
“Liberty,” Smiles’ “ Self-Help,” and, Lytton’s “Ernest Mal- 
travers” were among the first translations from English into 
Japanese. The adoption of the dairymaid as a type of the new 
woman will strike the English reader as an amusing instance 
of that topsy-turveydom with which light opera has made us 
acquaint Good as it is in its way, however, this chapter is, 
we think, the least satisfactory section of Mr. Aston’s history. . 
“ The First Oration of Cicero against Catiline.” With Introduc- 

tion, &c., by C. H. Keene.. London: Blackie. 1899. 
The series to which this little book belongs is under the 


general editorship of.Professor Tyrrell. Mr. Keene is: himself 
an alumnus of the silent sister, and now fills the Greek chair at 


By W. G. Aston. 
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Cork. As-this edition proves, he most certainly dédveros pev 
oix éativ, but his notes are often above the heads of the “ junior 
students” for whom he has avowedly written. On page 27, for 
example, the plural genitive sud conservandi is explained as far 
as concerns the sz, but it is left to the- schoolboy to infer by 
logical process why conservandi-is not conservandorum. Again 
(p. 35) s¢ metuerent is distinguished from s7 loguatur, but the 
difference in tense (on which the whole distinction depends) is 
regarded as so obvious that it is not even pointed out. In the 
note on fatres conscripti (p. 25) the student is apparently sup- 
posed to know that e¢ is omitted in certain formulz, as there is 
not a single word of information or comment on that subject. 
On page 22 the very important reference to “ p. xlvi” should be 
to “p. xliv.”. But on the whole the work is very scholarly ; and 
our chief complaint is that gentlemen of Professor Keene’s 
standing should waste their time in compiling ephemeral school- 
books for fourth-form use. The market is overstocked already ; 
and, even if it were not, it would be a hard task to turn out 
articles better suited to the taste of the school-boy public than 
those produced by the keen men of business who manufacture 
and sell the wares of the “ University Tutorial” brand. 


“Mayne’s Treatise on Damages.” By John D. Mayne and 
Lumley Smith. Sixth edition. London: Stevens and 
Haynes. 1899 

Mr. Mayne wrote the preface to the first edition of his book 
forty-three years ago. He now issues a sixth edition with the 
law brought down to the present day by himself and his 
co-editor his Honour Judge Lumley Smith. When Mr. Mayne 
sat down to write there was no English book on the subject of 
damages except one by Serjeant Sayer published in 1770, which 
therefore had long been obsolete. There was the American 
treatise of Professor Sedgwicke used under the disadvantage of 
being more American than English. It still retains its position, 

-and has no rival but Mayne, and Mayne has been since 1856 

the only purely English book on its subject.. It has grown.in 

bulk against the wishes of its editors. At first it contained 

‘351 pages; it now has 615 with the inevitable drawback of an 

increase of price from sixteen to twenty-eight shillings. At this 

time of day and with such a record this is the only unfavour- 
able criticism that can be made upon it. Those who know 
with what avidity every possible subject is seized upon by legal 
writers for their dissertations can only wonder at the unique 
position it holds, and its freedom from competition. It is an 
acknowledgment that rivalry is hopeless. The only book we 
can compare with it in this respect is “ Fearne on Contingent 

Remainders :” but that is practically dead, while “ Mayne” still 

lives, and has not a mark of old age about it. 


SOME ECCLESIASTICAL BOOKS. 


1. “Early Christian Doctrine.” By Leighton Pullan. London. 
Rivingtons. 1899. 

2. “A Reported Change in Religion.” By Onyx. London. 
I 


899. 
3. “My Tour in Palestine and Syria.” By F. H. Deverell. 


London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1899. 
4. “The Parson’s Handbook.” By the Rev. Percy Dearmer. 
London. 1899. 
5. “A he of Orthodoxy.” By S. L. Marsden. London. 
I 


1. The Oxford Church Text-books are the latest creatures 
of the ardent didactic zeal which now stirs the theologians of 
the “God-sustaining University of Oxford.” Mr. Leighton 
Pullan has packed into a tiny volume of 120 pages an astonish- 
ing mass of erudition. In “Early Christian Doctrine” 
Christian dogma is traced, and, though with extreme com- 
pression, discussed frcm its “simplest form” in the Synoptic 
Gospels to its amplest and crudest expression in the “ Athan- 
asian” Creed. e famous “damnatory clauses” are re- 
translated, with a view of minimising their repulsive severity. 
But we doubt whether the fifth century, to which Mr. Pullan 
rather too confidently refers the Creed, would have recognised 
its own handiwork in this embarrassed proposition, “ This is the 
Catholic Faith: which except a man shall have believed 
faithfully and firmly, he will not be able to be safe.” Incidea- 
‘tally we learn that “ anointing of the sick” has been “restored ” 
among Anglicans. It’ would be interesting to know by what 
authority this restoration has been effected. Julian is described 
rather unhappily as a “dilettante pagan” though he was in 
deadly earnest, and the pathos of his failure arises from his 
evident sincerity. Mr. Pullan reveals the rigidity of his 
orthodoxy when, in stating the doctrinal positions of Christians, 
he omits all reference to the non-Episcopalian churches, 
though they include at least one-third of modern Christians in 
their membership. We wonder what readers are expected for 
this learned little work, It is far too technical for the general 
body of religious folk and far too slight for students. Mr. 


Pullan is plainly a theologian of very considerable attainments ;_ 


we regret to see him wasting himself on a shilling text-book. 

2. Bertram Bevor, a well-born and well-known young English- 
man, travels in Italy, only picking up his correspondence at 
intervals, He finds after ten days a large pile of letters awaiting 


him, the number and contents of which are explained by a note 
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n a fortnight-old copy of the “Times” stating that he had 
“been received into the Roman Catholic Church.” The letters 
—seventeen in number—then follow, and he adds one of his 
own. On this slight framework the author hangs a readable 
and suggestive discussion of the religious questions which the 
“Church Crisis” has forced into sudden prominence. There 
will be little difficulty in recognising the original of this por- 
trait :—‘“ Lord St. Dunstan was a man of about thirty-nine years 
old, and had been an Oxford friend of Bertram Bevor’s. His 
tender, passionate, loyal, chivalrous, and romantic spirit would 
have led him, had he lived in the twelfth century, into the 
Crusades, or had he lived in the seventeenth into the ranks of 
that fine aristocracy who fought and died so freely for the cause 
of King Charles. Living when he did, Lord St. Dunstan found 
nothing more worthy of his steel than the attempt to restore the 
Catholic religion in England. Here was a cause to enlist all 
the poetry and fire of his nature. He had become one of the 
recognised leaders of the powerful association whose objects 
were to restore in England all the central doctrines and rites of 
the pre-Reformation Church, to emancipate the Church from 
the claim of the State to exercise ultimate control through legis- 
lature and courts of law, and finally to accomplish the reunion 
of the Anglican Church, thus restored and liberated, with the 
great body of the Western Catholic Church centred in the 
Roman See.” The author has a keen sense of humour, arid a 
happy gift of expression. If he veils himself under the hero, 
then he is a Balliol man whose Oxford contemporaries were 
Lord Curzon, Sir Alfred Milner, and Sir Arthur Hardinge. His 
sympathies are evidently with the Roman Church, and he 
writes almost with disgust of the Church of England. He feels 
drawn towards Catholicism as well by his emotions as by his 
reason: but the very strength of the attraction provokes 
suspicion. “In the ordinary sense of the word virtue consists 
in resisting attraction and disregarding the reasonings in which 
the attractive force clothes itself. Is it so in the case of the 
attraction exercised by the Church of Rome?” So he 
acquiesces in a tolerant eclecticism, and dreams of a “new 
harmony” in a distant future possibly centred in a regenerated 
Roman Church. Meanwhile he has a strong faith in the 
reality of Divine guidance ministered to true souls, and aspires 
“to a condition in which he shall be able to feel more confidence 
in his own spiritual instincts.” ‘The book is distinctly worth 
reading. 

3. Mr. Deverell’s is a tiresome and foolish volume. He 
spent a month in Palestine, and kept a most pious and con- 
scientious diary of his performances, including ample Scriptural 
references and much unctuous moralising. We gather that he 
is a Dissenter, and perhaps a preacher or lecturer. There is a 
denunciation of Lord Salisbury’s neglect of the Armenians ex- 
pressed in the best Exeter Hall manner, and we are favoured 
with the farewell sermon (it is nothing else) addressed to his 
fellow-travellers on the last evening of the tour. Mr. Deverell 
is very contemptuous of the “higher criticism ;” much interested 
in the interpretation of prophecy ; dislikes racing, especially 
on the Sea of Galilee, and is very receptive of striking and re- 
markable information confirmatory of the Bible. One quotation 
must be sufficient. Having lapsed from his normal orthodoxy 
so far as to express a faint scepticism as to the alleged antiquity 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch, he proceeds :—‘“ Perhaps, how- 
ever, the expression, 3,500 years old, is to be taken in a general 
sense, not as being exact, within 100 or 200 years ; but even so, 
and if the age were put at 3,300 years, I should still doubt its 
correctness. Not that I am a general doubter on such things : 
for I think it possible that a manuscript of Moses’ time, of all 
or portions of the Pentateuch, as he left it, may yet be dis- 
covered, perhaps one written by Moses himself: even as I 
think it possible that the seven-branched golden candlestick, 
once in the Temple of Jerusalem, may be found, and some of 
Pharaoh’s chariot wheels lost in the Red Sea recovered.” It 
remains to say that the author was armed with a camera, and 
= garnished his book with photographs. These also are 


4. Mr. Dearmer is very positive, very definite, and very 
defiant. He has clearly bestowed much labour on this little 
volume, and he writes always in deadly earnest : but he has no 
grasp of the wider issues at stake in contemporary disputes, and 
no sympathy with standpoints other than his own. His own 
standpoint is sufficiently expressed, and condemned in the pro- 
position that “ we are to interpret it (i.e. the Prayer Book) in the 
spirit of a parson of the year 1548, who was conversant with the 
old ceremonial.” In 1548, the doctrinal reformation had not 
really begun, and the ritual reformation was only beginning. 
Apparently Mr. Dearmer supposes that the drift and effect of 
the religious revolution which began in 1529 and continued until 
1661 are adequately described as “a simplification of cere- 
monial.” This trivial pedantry vitiates the book from begin- 
ning to end, and the practical wisdom of its precise directions 
may be gathered frcm the assertion that “the only possible 
principle of interpretation [of the Prayer Book] is that no cere- 
mony is abolished for which the ornament is directed to be used, 
unless there is authority of the Church for abolishing it.” Else- 
where he tells us that “the duty of all loyal sons of the Church 
of England is to use the old ornaments.” The minuteness of 
detail into which he enters, and the curious enthusiasm he 
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manifests over the pettiest matters of external arrangement, go 
far to explain the settled contempt with which the robust intelli- 
gence of average Englishmen inclines to regard the extreme 
section of the High Church party. 

5. Under a strange title Mr. S. L. Marsden gives us 360 pages 
of tiresome, perverse, and often grostly offensive argumentation, 
based on the flimsiest possible knowledge of the subject 
discussed and inspired by the fiercest theological prejudice. 
The thesis of the book is simplicity itself. From Mosheim, 
Milner and Gibbon, the only “ecclesiastical” writers quoted, a 
series of extracts are set out in proof of the corruption of that 
Nicene Church from which the modern Church accepts its 
creed. The quality of the work may be judged by the character 
of the workers. They were “men to whom lying and deception 
for the benefit of their profession was virtue ;” therefore it must 
be grossly false. And this is the case, as an appeal to Scripture 
proves. The Arian sophistries which were current in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, and had a curious revival a hundred years 
age, are reasserted at wearisome length. The author’s hatred 

the Church of England disdains the restraints of knowledge, 
of reason, and of courtesy ; breaking out on almost every page 
into the most violent ougrentnns of contempt and insult. The 
book is worthless save for a melancholy psychological interest 
as disclosing a type of “religious” thought which we had too 
rashly supposed to be obsolete. This “Gem of Orthodoxy” is 
a monument of heretical folly. 


For This Week’s Books see page 700. 
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LIFE DEPARTMENT.—LARGE BONUSES now in course of Distribution, 
either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. REEL L on terms. 
POO 
Head Offices | > CORNHILL, LONDON, 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 
Chancery Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000, Paid-up, £300,000. Total 


Funds over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, (Esrasuisuep 1808.) LIFE. 


CAPITAL £1,2300,000. 


HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEst END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W. 


LIFE POLICIES.—Important Advantages. 


1. Whole World. 2. Unconditional. 3. Unforfeitable. 
4. Guaranteed cash surrender values. 


FIRE POLICIES AT LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUND. £83,000,000, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1843. 
RICHARD A McCURDY, Passipenr, 


NEW FEATURES: (Stated on each Policy) 
CASH SURRENDERS 
LOANS 
AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE 


EXTENDED INSURANCE 


SURRENDERS IN LIFE INSURANCE. 

“ There does not a) to be any valid reason why a scale of surrender values 
should not be printed on each policy issued, so as to enable the assured to know 

what actually to expect.'’— Times. 

‘* We are glad to see that this unsatisfactory state of affairs has been altogether 
altered by the Mutual of New York......The Mutual has done much to increase the 
popularity of life assurance, for the tee of really liberal surrender values removes 
about the only solid objection to life assurance that exists.”—Pa// Mail Gazette. 

For further particulars apply to the Head Office for the United Kingdom, 


17 AND 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C, HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


£56,985,000. 
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J. NISBET & CO.’S LIST. 
DANTON: A Study. 


By HILAIRE BELLOC, B.A., late Scholar of Balliol College. Demy 8vo. with 
Photogravure Portrait, 16s. 


** A piece of real tragedy, given with admirable restraint and eloquence. 


Spectator. 
** Brilliant...... of exceptional merit......a book which is to be read wit pleasure, 
and of which the author may be prou ud.” "—Times. 
& ‘lity brilliant pame of work, the outcome of ripe scholarship and remarkable literary 


ay most brilliant "production, full of verve and eloquence.”—Saturday Review. 


FRAGMENTS OF AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By FELIX MOSCHELES, Author of “In Bohemia with Du Maurier.” With 
Three Photogravure Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. 


“* A decidedly entertaining book.” — 7imes. 

“* Ic is charmingly written, with a touch light, bright, and delicate as that of some 
of the masters of music it celebrates—the elder Moscheles, Mendelssohn, Meyer- 
-beer, Rossini, and Wagner. ‘Then its record of these men, and of such others as 

Robert Browning, is ry once delightfully characteristic and singularly i ——— 


THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY. 


A Study in Elizabethan Statecraft. By MARTIN A. S. HUME, With Photo- 
gravure Portrait. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
“In Major Hume's volume we have at last an adequate biography of Lord 
Burghley.” — Spectator. 
“An able, thoughtful, and stimulating book, which is aiealy to remain the standard 
biography of the founder of the house of Cecil. "—Speaker. 


SECOND EDITION. 


JOHN RUSKIN, SOCIAL REFORMER. 


By J. A. HOBSON. With Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
very thoughtful and treatise.” —Sfectator. 

Mg ho bson has, in thisebeautiful and heart-searching analysis of Ruskin’s 
me made the crooked paths straight and the rough places plain ; he has, in 
fact, synthesised it, so that the man in the street can understand it, if he wilt. No 
living economist is more thoroughly equipped for the task." — Bradford Observer. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE MULLER 
(OF BRISTOL). 
By the Rev. A. T, PIERSON, D.D. Large post 8vo. 6s. 


** A work of intense interest and value.”—CAristian. 
“One of the most extraordinary things to be found in religious history " 
Spectator. 
“A beautiful story of a noble life, and the reading of it is as refreshing as it is 
inspiring."— Morning Herald. 


J. NISBET & CO., LTD., 21 Berners Street, London, W. 


NEW NOVEL BY 


ZACK. 
The First Part of a New Story by ZACK, 
Entitled 
ON TRIAL 
Appears in 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
No. 1004, JUNE 1899. 2s. 6d. 
Which also contains : 


A PRISONER UNDER NAPOLEON 


(THE DIARY OF A MIDSHIPMAN) 


£D. PROFESSOR DOWDEN.—Taken PrisoneR—Prisoners OVERPOWER 
tHE Guarp—Marcu Irons To 
Caprurep—TxHE DuNGEons or BircHE—RELEASED By CosSsACKs. 
RUSTICUS IN URBE. By A COUNTRY COUSIN. 


PIONEERING IN KLONDIKE. By ALEXANDER MACDONALD’ 
Wuire Horse Rapips—Ficutixnc THE Erements—TuHe of THE 
Nortu—Tue Frozen Erporapo—Tue Exopvs. 


LUMSDEN OF THE GUIDES. 

THE CASE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 

THE KENTUCKY GIRL. By W. H. H. 

POLO AND POLITICS. By THOMAS F. DALE. 

THE OULD LAD. By MOIRA O'NEILL. 

A TYRANNY OF SENTIMENT. By FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
THE NEGATIVE RULER OF FRANCE. 

WEI-HAI-WEI. 


‘WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpinsurcH anp Lonpon. 
yoo 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Preeterita : Outlines of Scenes and Thoughts perhaps worthy of memory 
in my Past Life. By John Ruskin (Vol. I.). George Allen. 55, 
net. 

A Country Schoolmaster, James Shaw, of Tynron, Dumfriesshire 
(Edited by Robert Wallace). Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 65, 
net. 

CLAssIcs. 

The Correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero (Arranged by 
Yelverton Tyrrell and Louis Claude Purser. Vol. VI.). 
Hodges, Figgis; London: Longmans. 12s. 

Euripides: Hecuba (T. T. Jeffery. University Tutorial Series), 
Clive. . 6d. 

The Oxyrhynchus Logia and the Apocryphal Gospels (Rev. Charles 
Taylor). Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

Plutarch’s Lives (Englished by Sir Thomas North. Vols. V.-VI. 
Temple Edition). Dent. 1s. 6d. each vol. 


FICTION. 

The Dominion of Dreams (Fiona Macleod). Constable. » 6s 

In the Shadow of the Crown (M. Bidder). Constable. 6s. 

Castle Czvargas (Archibald Birt). Longmans. 

Au Fond du Gouffre (Georges Ohnet) ; Un Coeur d’Honnéte Femme 
(Jean Berleux); Pour Remettre 4 Franck (Deuxiéme édition, 
Arnault). Paris: Librairie Paul Ollendorff. 

Nootka : a Tale of Vancouver Island (Granville Gordon). Sands. 6s, 

The White Woman (William Edwards Tirebuck). Harper. 6s. 

The Captain of the Locusts (A. Werner ; Overseas Library, No. II.), 
Fisher Unwin. 2s. 

Mistress Content Cradock (Annie Eliot Trumbull). Allenson. 55. 

Tattle Tales of Cupid (Paul Leicester Ford). Constable. 6s. 

Henry Massinger (Mrs. Robert Jocelyn). White. 6s. 

Like Them that Dream (W. Bridges Birtt). Simpkin, Marshall. 35. 6d, 

The Gods Saw Otherwise (F. H. Mell). White. 6s. 

Misunderstood (Florence Montgomery. Sixpenny series). Macmillan, 

Scenes of Clerical Life (George Eliot). Blackwood. 2s. 6d. 

The Lunatic at Large (J. Storer Clouston). Blackwood. 6s. 

*Postle Farm (George Ford). Blackwood. ay 

Bits of Blarney (‘‘ Ballyhooly ”). Sands. 35. 6d. 

The *‘Satellite’s”” Stowaway (Harry Lander), Chapman and Hall. 


35. 6d. 
Stars and Stripes (J. M. Baigent). Digby, Long. 6s. 
Love, the Player (Helen V. Savile). Sonnenschein. 6s. 
The Abbey Road Mystery (W. T. Arnold). Sonnenschein. 


HIsTory. 

History up to Date: a concise account of the War of 1898 between the 
United States and Spain (William A, Johnston). Allenson. 6s. 

Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia (Hereford B. George). Fisher Unwin. 
12s. 6d. 

L’Histoire de France (par Alcée Fortier). New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 4s. 

The History of Our Own Times in South Africa (Vol. III. 1889-98. 
The Hon. Alexander Wilmot). J. C. Juta and Co. 


Law. 
Mayne’s Treatise on Damages (J. D. Mayne and Lumley Smith. Sixth 
edition). Stevens and Haynes. 28s. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Gospel of the Stars, or Wonders of Astrology (Gabriel). 
Publishing Company. 31. 
The Dog: its External and Internal a (Edited by Alex- 


ander C. Piesse). Philip and Son. i . 
Elements of Practical Astronomy (W. W. Campbell). New York: 
New York: The Mac- 


Robert 
Dublin ; 


Continental 


Macmillan Company. 8s. 6d. net. 
Heart of Man (George Edward Woodberry). 
millan Company. 6s. 
THEOLOGY. 
Holy Baptism (Darwell Stone). Longmans. 5s. 
An Introduction to the Fifth Book of Hooker’s Treatise of the Laws 


of Ecclesiastical Polity (The Very Rev. Francis Paget). Oxford : 
at the Clarendon Press. 75. 6d. 
Baptized with His Baptism (F. Douglas Robinson). Gardner, Darton. 


2s. 6d. net. 
Through Nature to God (John Fiske). Macmillan. 35. 6d. 
Ecclesiastes (Thomas Tyler. New edition). Nutt. 6s. net. 


TRAVEL. 
Baedeker’s Norway and Sweden. Leipsic : 
Dulau. 10 marks. 
Three Pleasant Springs in Portugal — the Hon. Henry N. 
Shore, R.N.), Sampson Low. 12s. 
Bradshaw’s Dictionary of Bathing Places. a Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 
VERSE. 
Poems of Love and Home, and Elijah, and other Poems (George 
Washingt 2 vols.). Longmans. 2s. 6d. each vol. 


Baedeker ; London: 


on Moon. 

The Heart’s Love and Feeling in Poetic Verses (Alfred Macey). 
Blackwood and Co. 

The Way of the Kingdom, and Other Poems (William Hall). Sonnen- 
schein. 25. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Religion of Shakespeare (chiefly from the writings of the late Mr. 
chard Simpson by Henry Sebastian Bowden). Burns and 

Oates. 75. 6d. 

The Cathedrai Builders: the Story of a Great Masonic Guild (Leader 
Scott). Sampson Low. 21s. 

Kensington Palace, the Birthplace of the Queen (Ernest Law). Bell. 

La Pacification de I’Europe et Nicolas II. (par Nicolas Notovitch. 
Troisiéme édition). Paris: Paul Ollendorff. 
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The Legend of St. Mark, being Sunday Morning Talks to the Children 
(Rev. John Byles). Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

Examination Papers, 1899 ; a Supplement to the University Calenda 
for the year 1899. Dublin: printed for the Royal University. 

ight from the East, or the Witness of the Monuments: an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Biblical Archzeology (The Rev. C. J. Ball). 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 155. 

Memories of Eton and Etonians (Alfred Lubbock). Murray. 9s. 

Early London Theatres (T. Fairman Ordish). Elliot Stock. 

An Idler in Old France (Tighe Hopkins). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 

China and the Chinese (Edmund Planchut. Translated and edited by 
Mrs. Arthur Bell (N. D’Anvers)). Ilurst and Blackett. 2s. 6d. 

The Natural History of the Musical Bow (Henry Balfour). Oxford : 
at the Clarendon Press. 45. 6d. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JUNE:—Kevue des. Deux Mondes 
(1 Juin), 3 francs ; Review, 2s. 6d. ; Contemporary 
Review, 2s. 6d. ; Blackwood’s M ine, 2s. 6d. ; The Nineteenth 
Century, 2s. 6d. ; The National Review, 2s. 6d.; S. Nicholas, 
1s. ; Century Illustrated, 1s. 4@.; Macmillan’s Magazine, Is. ; 
The Ludgate, 6d. ; Crampton’s Magazine, 6d.; The Humani- 
tarian, 6d. ; New Century Review, 6d. ; The Windsor Magazine, 
6d. ; The United Service Magazine, 2s. ; The Argosy, 1s. ; The 
Photogram, 3¢.; The Art Journal, 1s. 6d. ; The Art Journal 
(Jubilee Series, Part V.), 1s. 6@. ; Journal of the Marine Biological 
Association, 5s. ; The Antiquary, 6¢.; The Genealogical Maga- 
zine, Is. ; Mercure de France; Musical Times, 4¢. ; Lippincotts, 
25c.; Scribner’s Magazine, 1s. ; The Arabian Nights (Part I.), 
6d. ; The Idler, ts. 


NOTICES. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return, or to enter into 
correspondence as to, rejected communications ; and to this rule 
we can make no exception. 

Communications for the Financial Article should be sent to 16 Angel 
Court, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 

The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 


United Kingdom. Abroad. 

& & 

One Year ... os 4 
Half Year ... OG OFF 2 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad fo be in- 


formed immediately. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 


To be Ready in a Few Days. 


SARAH BERNHARDT: a Biography by JuLes Hvuret. 
With an Introduction by Epmunp Rostanp, Author of “‘ Cyrano de Bergerac.” 
the French by G. A. Rarer. With 52 Illustrations. Lurge 
crown 8vo. 


To be Published early in June. 


POPE LEO XIIl.: His Life and Work. By Jutien 
bE Narron. Translated from the French by G. A. Rarer. With numerous 
Illustrations and Portraits. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW WORK ON POPULAR ENTOMOLOGY. 


| TRUE TALES OF THE INSECTS. By L. N. Bavenocn, 


Author of “‘ Romance of the Insect World.” With 44 Illustrations by M. J. D. 
Badenoch. Large crown 8vo. r2s. 

The Saturday Review says :—‘‘ It is rarely that one finds entomological subjects 
treated in a manner at once correct in the scientific details and interesting from the 
more or less popular point of view. The book before us combines these character- 
tics. In fact, the accuracy of the scientific details in this book is beyond question, 
the illustrations are good, and the whole work is intellectual to a degree seldom 
attained by those who attempt to make natural science popular.” 


THE CENTENARY CARLYLE. Criticar anp Miscet- 
LANEOUS Essays sy THOMAS CaRLYLE. Vol. I., containing 2 Portraits and an 
Introduction by H. D, Trait. Square crown 8vo. 3s. (Next week. 

Forming Vol. XXVI. of the series, to be complete in 30 Vols. 
THE GADSHILL DICKENS. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By Joun 


Forster. With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 12s. 
Uniform with the Gadshill Edition of Dickens’ works. 


NEW NOVELS AT 4LL LIBRARIES. 
Mr. W. H. MALLOCK’S NOVEL. 


THE INDIVIDUALIST. By W. H. Mattock. Crown 


The Pall Mail says :—“ A witty and well-considered book.” 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In handsome crown 8vo. Volumes, to be issued at short intervals, 3s, 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE ANTIQUARY'S LIBRARY. 
The Fourth Volume of the Series is now ready, entitled 


EARLY LONDON THEATRES (In the Fields). By 
T. FarrmMan Orpisu, F.S.A. Fully Ulustrated, with old Maps and Sketches. 

“* Mr. Ordish is most interesting and attains to a sympathetic vividness when he 
describes London as it was before the Reformation. In fine, we recommend his book 
with a will, and look forward with great interest to the second volume.” 

Pali Mail Gazette. 

““Mr. Ordish’s is a serious and all-important contribution to archeology, and 
deserves, and will doubtless obtain, a warm welcome. A few well d maps and 
other illustrations add greatly to its value and render it a work of great attractiveness. 
as well as of solid erudition.”— Votes and Queries. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


SACRED SONGS OF THE WORLD. Translated 
from One Hundred and Twenty Languages. Edited by Henry C. LEonarp, 
M.A., Author of ‘‘ Sonnets on the Parables, and other Poems,” “‘ John the Bap- 
tist : an Epic Poem,” &c. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


MODERN SPAIN: SOME SKETCHES AND- 
IMPRESSIONS. By Recinatp Sr. Barse, Author of “ Francesca 
Halstead : a Tale of San Remo.” Illustrated by A. J. WALL. 

“* Exceptionally good reading by reason of the passion which inspires the writing, 
a passion evidently the outcome of an undying love for the country, which, for all its 
shortcomings, is one of the most interesting in the world. A fascinating little 
."—Westminster Budget. 
“*A very attractive little volume, goatebeing a number of romantic sketches of 
Spain and Spanish life of to-cay. It is a book for odd moments, readable, attractive, 
and worthy of preservation.” — Western Daily Mercury. 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
CHEAP EDITION, in foolscap 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 
JENNIFRED, AND OTHER VERSES. By Serrimus 


G. GREEN. 
“ Mr. Green’s verses are of quite average merit, and the title poem of the book is 
a creditable effort in blank verse." —Morning Leader. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No. 268. JONE 1899. 


THE CRY OF THE VILLAGES. By the Rev. Dr. Jessorr. 

PARNELL AND IRELAND. By the Right Hon. Leonarp Courtney, M.P. 

THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE-FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. By 
H. V. 

AN IMPERIAL TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. By J. Henniker Heaton, M.P. 

WOMAN AS AN ATHLETE: a Rejoinder. By Dr. ARABELLA KENEALY. 

SHAKESPEARE IN FRANCE. By Sipnev Lec. 

BENEFICENT GERMS. By Dr. Henry S. Gappetr. 

THE DECLINE OF THE ART OF SINGING. By Ricuarp Davey. 

CATHOLIC APOLOGETICS: a Reply. By Witrrip Warp. 

THE GOLD DIGGINGS AT BATHURST IN 1851. By Mrs. Huxtey. 

THE DECAY IN OUR SALMON FISHERIES AND ITS REMEDY. 
By Dr. Hety Hutcuinson ALMonp. 

JAINISM: A Chat with Raja Sivaprasad. By Ernest M. Bowven. 

SEA-POWER AND SEA-CARRIAGE. By Benjamin Taytor. 

SOME NOTES FROM WASHINGTON. By RicHarv WEIGHTMAN. 

ERASTIANISM. By the Rev. Dr. J. Luewetyn Davies. 

THE FALLING-OFF IN THE QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF THE 
CLERGY. By the Rev. AntHony C. DEANE. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION. 
New Military Novel by E. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT. 


HELOT AND HERO. 


By the Author of “ Scarlet and Steel,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ An impressive and powerful novel, and we 
heartily commend it.” 

LAND AND WATER.—“ Excellent reading from find to finish.” | 

WEEKLY SUN.—‘The Author of ‘Scarlet and Steel’ has not failed to write 
round it a story in all respects worthy of the motif. ‘Helot and Hero’ is strong 
and vivid always, sometimes it is more ; by moments moving the convincing...... 
skilfully and soberly wrought...... That the godin the car should be a philanthropic 
and unusual soldier is what we expect from the Author of ‘Scarlet and Steel,’ and 
certainly Sturt is one of his happiest creations...... The pictures of barrack life have 
all the actuality of former ones by the same hand.” 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL AND CO., Limited. 


The Spectator a 7“ Mr. lock’s name is a guarantee for many val 
qualities—a_pol: stvle, an acute observation, a sense of beauty, and a vein of 
genuine satire—all of which are exhibited in the volume before us.” 

A NOVEL OF SCOTCH LOWLANDS. 


A LASS OF LENNOX. By James Srranc. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 
“The best, most vital, picturesque, and well-written novel of the season. It is a 
erary treat and a fascination."—Reynolds. 

A very human work which comes as near as may be to the ideal.” 


Dundee Advertiser. 
The story is well packed and alive.” — Academy. 


THE SATELLITE’S STOWAWAY. By Harry Lanper, 


6 Illustrations by E. der. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A story of the sea, to which the varied experiences of the author during ten years 
of amateur “ sailorising ” gives the realistic touch noticeable in his past works. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, London. | 


Author of “ Weighed in the Balance,” Y-~ in the Journey,” &c. With . 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


No. 585, Just Published, for April, “ 
4 Seated Sets, in choice Library Bindings: 
or fresh in the origi loth, from a Library lately purchased. 
Post free from HENRY SOTHERAN & CO. Booksellers, 140 Strand, W.C.,. 


or 37 Piccadilly, W. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries. 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and All the New and Standard 
Books, Bibles Penyer bette, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 
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THE GELDENHUIS ESTATE AND GOLD 
MINING COMPANY 


(ELANDSFONTEIN No. 1), LIMITED. 
CAPITAL - = = = = £200,000 
DIRECTORATE : 
W. H. ROGERS, Chairman (alternate H. A. ROGERS). . 
E. BOUCHER. PAUL DREYFUS (alternate J. L. BERGSON). 
W. F. LANCE (alternate A. HERSHENSOHN). 
P. GERLICH (alternate J. L. KUHLMANN). 
HEAD OFFICE: Grusonwerk Buildings, Johannesburg, P.O. Box 413. 
LONDON OFFICE: 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


REPORT FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, I899. 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. ~ 


120 Stamps. Milled, 19,110 Tons. 
WORKING EXPENSES. 
Cost. Cost per ton. 
+> Hauling and Pumping 438 o 2 os. 5°500d. 
+s Sorting, Tramming and Crushing ...___... 624 6 9 os. 7°84od. 
Development .., om one 1,150 7 4 1s. 2°447c. 
Cyaniding Concentrates... 281 11 It os. 3°537d 
Tailings ... bes 1,480 17 1s. 67598d. 
> Mill Water Supply... - no om 226 11 2 os. 2°846d. 
Maintenance... ane one ove 3,198 4 4 38. 4°079d. 
tev 438 10 9 os. 5°508d. 
Slimes Treatment (current) ... 458 7 5 os. 5°756d. 
16,440 10 IT 17s. 2°474d. 
» Slimes Treatment (accumulated) ... ooo 272 3 0 os. 3°417d. 
16,712 13 11 17s. 
Profit for Month 28,984 15 9 30s. 4’or7d. 
£45,607 9 8 478. _9°g08d. 
REVENUE. 
Value. Value per ton. 
By Gold from Mill 
7:437°73 02s., valued 28s. 3°2rsd. 
rom Tailings— 
3,455°30 ozs., valued oe 11,681 0 128. 2°700d. 
From Concentrates— 
1,353°45 078., valued one 4,575 0 48. 9°457d. 
‘rom Slimes— 
414°83 oes., valued .., de 1,512 0 0 ts. 6°988d. 
By Products sold ... ea os pan wee 295 g 8 os. 3°712d. 
45,073 9 8 478. 2°o72d. 
From Slimes (accumulated)— ore 
171°27 ozs., valued ... ace oe ons 624 0 0 os. 7°836d. 


445,697 9 8 478. 9*go8d. 
The Cost and Value per Ton are worked out on the basis of the Tonnage Milled. 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE (including Capital Expenditure). 


‘To Working Expenses (as above) ... ote 416,712 13 


» New No. 2 Pumping Station 13 6 
3, Electric Plant die 264 9 2 
Plant, General, &c. 827 10 11 
»» Tram Plant oo oo gee eee 1315 0 
Water Shaftand Dam ... aes 366 12 4 
Buildings ... aye eve ese « 182 17 0 
20,799 7 5 

» Balance... eco eee 24.907 23 
£45,697 9 8 


By Gold from Mill, Tailings, Concentrates and Slimes, valued ... £45,697 9 8 


4 
MINE DEVELOPMENT. 


Drives... _... ooo 144 feet. 
Sinking Winzes oes eos 19 5, 
Total footage per month .,., ols 163 5, 
The ore developed by the above footage was ... ooo oe ee 48,673 tons. 


SORTING. 
Ore raised from the Mine ... 


Waste sorted out (equal to 26°26 percent.) ...  ... 


Sorted ore sent to mill ons 
Ore in bins at Battery rst March one exe | 


Balance in bins rst April wee 25353 

120 Stamps ran 30 days 8 hours 19,110 tons, 

Tons crushed per Stamp per 24hours ... 5°25 

Bullion yield .., 


CYANIDE WORKS. 


Tons treated .., «+ Tailings, 12,018 Concentrates 1,680 


Bullion yield per ton... oon one dwts. .., dues. 
s. d. 
SLIMES PLANT. . 
Tons treated ... Current, 4,002 tons ... Accumaulated, 1,654 tons. 
Bullion yield ... oe on ties 414°83 ozs. .., oe ane 171°27 ozs. 
Bullion yield per ton dwts. 2°07 dwts. 
s. d. 
Working cost perton treated... 9) A A 


The treatment of accumulated Slimes was started early in the month, but owing 
to very slow settlement only 1,654 tons were treated. To provide for more settling 
area it has been found necessary to add two more tanks of 1,000 tons capacity each. 
These are now in course of erection. The low recovery of Gold from the Slimes 
Works is due to when starting the treatment of accumulated Slimes leadfoil was put 
into all of the extractor boxes, causing the Gold when precipitating to be distributed 


” 


over double the quantity of leadfoil than formerly, thus not being recoverable until 
later. 
TOTAL YIELD. 


Per Ton 
Bullion. Fine Gold. crushed, 
Fine Gold. 
Tons. ozs. ozs. dwts. grains, 

Mill ... 19,110 7:437°73 6,411°82 6 17°05 
Cyanide (Tailings)... ... 12,018 3,455°30 25772°99 2 21°65 
»» (Concentrates) ... 1,680 1,353°45 1,086°14 3°28 
Slimes (Current) ... 4,002 414°83 358°82 


12,661°31 10,629°77 11 2°99 
Slimes (Accumulated)... 1,654 171°27 148°15 3°72 
832°58 777" 6° 
12,832'5 10,7792 
In addition to the above Litharge was sold containing 78°18 fine ozs. of Gold. 
FEBRUARY YIELD. 


Per Ton 
Bullion, Fine Gold. crushed, 
Fine Gold. 

Tons. ozs. ozs. dwts. grains, 
17,004 6,770°03 5,804°86 6 10°86 
Cyanide (Tailings)... .... 10,979 3,155°95 2,588°98 3. 08 
(Concentrates) ... 1,400 1,150°00 943°4° I 2°68 
Slimes ... 3,877 693°75 602°17 © 17°00 
11,769°73 9;939°41 


P. C. HAW, Secretary. 
JOHANNESBURG, 18th April, 1899. 


ESTATE, FINANCE & MINES CORPORATION, 
LIMITED. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Orpinary 


GENERAL MEETING of Shareholders of THe Estate, FINANCE AND 
Mines Corporation, Limirep, will be held in Hall No. 25, at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, in the City of London, on Monday, the roth day of June, 1899, 
at 12.30 o'clock in the afternoon, to consider the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 
Account, together with the Report of the Directors for the year ending 31st 
December, 1898 ; to elect Directors and other Officers in the place of those retiring 
¥ rotation or otherwise, and to transact the business of an Ordinary General 
eeting. 
The Site Books and Register of Members will be closed on and from the 
13th June, 1899), until after the conclusion of the Meeting. 
The Colonial Register in Cape Town will be closed on and from the 29th May, 
1899, until after the conclusion of the Meeting. 
olders of Share Warrants to Bearer desirous of attending and voting are 
required to deposit their Warrants at the Head Office of the Corporation, before 
One o'clock p.m. on Saturday, 17th day of June, 1899. 
Dated at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., this 25th day of 
May, 1899. 
e By Order of the Board, 


G. T. WARE, 
Secretary. 


OYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of 
CRUELTY to ANIMALS. 

Owing to the Society's operations the statutes made for the protection of animals 
have been enacted and enforced. It is an educational and punitive agency. It dis- 
seminates in schools, and among persons having the care of dumb animals, upwards 
of one hundred different kinds Og permet leaflets, pamphlets, and small books, all 
of which are designed to teach the proper treatment "| dbdeestic animals, and the duty 
and profitableness of kindness to them. By its officers, who are engaged in all parts of 
England, it cautions or punishes persons guilty of offences. Thus, while its primary 
object is the protection of creatures which minister to man’s wants, it is obvious that 
in no small degree it seeks to elevate human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars, showing the 
persuasive and educational measures or punitive proceedings taken by the Society 
to prevent cruelty to animals, should at to the Secretary or to all booksellers for 
its monthly illustrated journals, ‘‘ The Animal World,” price 2d., and ‘‘ The Band 
of Mercy,” price 3¢. ; also to the Secretary forits annual report, price 1s. for non- 
members ; also for books, pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature published by the 
Society, a catalogue of which may be had gratis; also for copies of its monthly 
return of convictions, or also its cautionary placards, which will be sent gratis to 
"non who offer to distribute them usefully. Address, No. 105 Jermyn Street. 

ONTHLY RETURN OF CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained by 
poe —— or by kindred societies) obtained during the month ending May 15, 1899, 
as follows 


Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state ...... . oes 280 
Beating &c. horses, donkeys, cattle, dogs, and cats . 79 
Overloading and overdriving horses 7 
Travelling cattle, and sheep when 9 
Starving horses, cattle, sheep, dogs, rabbits, and fowls by with- 
Abandoning horses and cattle when injured . 2 
Wounding horse by inserting stick into body . It 
Neglecting to kill cattle when injured aboard ship . I 
Exposing sheep during inclement weather ...................... 2 
Conveying cattle and sheep on improperly appointed ships 6 
Overcrowding pigs in railway truck .....,............ I 
Castrating cat improperly .......... I 
Conveying fowls improperly in cart ....... I 
Wounding fowls by tying legs too tightly ............. 1 
Shooting, taking, &c., wild birds during close season . 7 
Causing in above (owners) 180 
Laying poisoned grain on land and selling poisoned 2 
#598 
During 1899 up to last return 2503“ 
Total for the present year .......ccccssccssessesereeess 310% 


Thirty-three offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by the Society, 
65 offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties are not received by the Society, 
the above return is irrespective of the assistance rendered to the police in cases not 

— the personal attendance of our officers. 
he Committee invite the co-operation and support of the public. Besides day- 
duty, relays of officers watch all-night traffic in the streets of London. Printed 
ongqutens may be had on application to the undersigned. 
ONYMOUS COMPLAINTS OF CRUELTY ARE NOT ACTED ON. 
The names of correspondents are not given up when letters are marked ‘‘ Private.” 

Cheques and Post Orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom all 

letters should be addressed. The Society is GREATLY in NEED of FUNDS. 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 

105 Jermyn Street, London. 

The above return is published (1) to inform the public of the nature and extent 
of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in England aad Wales ; (2) to 
show the Society's efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory law ; (3) to pt 
the police and constabulary to apply the Statutes m similar offences ; (4) to 
make the law known and respected, and to waza cruelly disposed ons against 
breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay information, except as ed by the 
Secretary on written evidence. 
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ROSE DEEP, LIMITED 


CAPITAL, £42,5000, 
In 425,000 Shares of £1 each, all Issued. 


Directorate. 
G. ROULIOT (Chairman) Alternate J. P. FITZPATRICK. 
j. S. CURTIS ” J. E. SHARP. 
H. A. ROGERS W. H. ROGERS. 


E. BIRKENRUTH. 
F. ECKSTEIN. 


H. DUVAL. 
London Committee. 
<. RUBE. L. WAGNER. L. SARTORIS. 
General Manager. 
G. E. WEBBER. 
Manager at Mine. 
L. PEDERSEN. 
Secretary. London Secretary. 
F. RALEIGH. A. MOIR. 


Head Office. 
47 ECKSTEIN’S BUILDINGS, JOHANNESBURG. 


London Office. 
120 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 


DIRECTORS’ QUARTERLY REPORT 


FOR THE THREE MONTHS ENDING 
31st MARCH, 1899. 


To the Shareholders. 

GENTLEMEN,—The Directors have pleasure in submitting the following Report 
on the working operations of the Company for the Three Months ending 31st March, 
1899, which show a total profit of £89,615 2s. 8d. 


MINE. 
Number of feet Driven, Sunk and woxnege exclusive 
www 1,193 feet. 
Ore Developed .., abe ade 90,524 tons. 
Ore Mined oe ose «+ 105,738 tons, 
Ore taken from Surface ‘Dumps 604 tons. 
106,342 tons. 
Less Waste sorted out (19’029 per cent.) es 20,236 tons, 
86,106 tons, 
MILL, 
Tons Delivered ... one ee 86,106 tons. 
Less added to Stock i in Mill Bins. ro 1,006 tons, 
Tons Crushed 85,100 tons, 
Number of days (24 hows) working a an overage of 
200 stamps ... 814% days. 
Tons crushed per stamp | per 25 hours. 5°234 tons 
Tons in Mill Bins on 31st March, * me” Sb 1,006 tons, 
Yieldin FineGold 25,575°178 ozs. 
Yield per Ton in Fine Gold ... 6’o10 dwts. 
CYANIDE WORKS. 
SANDS AND CONCENTRATES. 
‘Tons Sands 74°274 per cent. of the 
tonnage milled) .. | 63,208 tons. 
Yield in Fine Gold per ton treated 4°834 dwts, 
Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis 3's90dwts. 


SLIMES. 

Tons Slimes treated } oe to 24°377 per cent. of the tonnage - 

milled)... “SF 20,745 tons. 
Yield in Fine Gold :2,275°645 ozs. 
Yield in Fine Gold per ton tregted ape a 2°193 dwts. 
Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled *534dwts. 

TOTAL YIELD. 

Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources one ++ 43)129°529 ozs. 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis 10°136 dwts, 


Total Yield in Bullion Gold from all sources «+ 50,243°304,0zS. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On a basis of 85,100 tons milled. 
Dr. 
Cost. Cost per Ton. 
461,264 1411 £014 4°779 
13,970 8 2 ° 3 3°399 


To Mining Expenses ose 
» Milling Expenses... 


Cyaniding Expenses... ovo 12,27 9 © 2 10°607 
General Expenses 3.116 5 2 o 8°788 
Head Office Expenses ... os ood 886 7 10 © 2°499 
91,508 17 10 6°074 
4181,124 0 6 2 2 6°808 

Cr. 

Value. Value per Ton. 


By Gold Account— 


Cyanide Works... 


£107,561 16 o § 3°347 


73,562 4 6 017 3°46r 


2 2 


£181,124 0 6 


Norr.—A portion of the above profit is subject to the new tax of 5 per cent. 
which has been imposed by the Government of the South African Republic. 


GENERAL. 


The Capital Expenditure for the period under review has amounted to 
$7,305 28. 2d. 
By order of the Board, 
F. RALEIGH, 
SECRETARY. 
Head Office, Johannesburg, 


April, 1899. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the FIFTH 
ANNUAL ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of Shareholders will 
be held in the Board Room, Exploration Buildings, Johannesburg, on 20th June, 
1899, at noon, for the following purposes :— 
(a) To receive and consider the statement of Profit and Loss Account, Balance 
Sheet and the Reports of the Directors and Auditors to 30th April, 1899. 
(2) To elect Directors in the places of Messrs. F. Eckstein, E. Birkenruth, F. 
Mosenthal, C. S. Goldmann, and W. T. Graham, who retire in terms of 
the Trust Deed, and, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 
(c) To appoint Auditors for the ensuimg year, and to fix the remuneration of the 
present Auditors. 
(d) To transact any business arising out of the Directors’ Report and for any 
other ordinary b of the Company. 


HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER wishing to be repre- 
sented at the Meeting must deposit their shares at the places and within the times 
following :— 

(1) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg at least 24 hours before 

the time appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 

(2) At the London Transfer Office of the Company, 120 Bish Street 

Within, E.C., at least 30 days before the date appointed for the holding of 
the Meeting. 


By Order, 
ANDREW MOIR, 
Lonpow Secretary. 
London Office : 
120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C, 
May 16, 1899. 
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AURORA WEST UNITED GOLD 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


REPORT OF DIRECTORS 
For the Year ending January 31, 1899, submitted at the Third Annual General Meeting of 
Shareholders, held in the Board Room, Colonnade Buildings, Johannesburg, on Thursday, 


April 25, 1899, at 3.30 o’clock. 


Gzyrixmen,—Your Directors have pleasure in submitting their Third 
Annual Report on the Company’s affairs, together with the Balance Sheet and 
Profit and Loss Account made up te January 31, 1899, and duly audited. 

The area of the property has been increased by six claims, lying to the 
north of the mine, purchased during the year at a cost of £574 15s. 2d., for 
depositing site : these claims have no mining value. 

During the year under review the development of the mine has been con- 
tinued, and the equipment of the mine on a 40-stamp basis completed, with the 
result that the mill started crushing on February 1 with 242,226 tons of ore 
developed in the mine. 

The financial position of the Company is clearly set forth in the statements 
laid before you. The amount in hand at the commencement of the year, viz., 
£71,235, has not, as was expected, been found sufficient to cover the cost of 


The extra expenditure has been caused (1) by certain machinery not coming to 
hand as expected ; (2) the consequent delay of several months in starting the. 
mill, and (3) the extra development work conducted during the period of delay, 
together with the fact of the general equ‘pment being carried out on an en- 
larged scale in view of increased stamping power in the immediate fature, 

Mr. J. A. White’s seat on the Board having become vacant, Mr. X. Hoffer 
was appointed a member of the Board of Directors in his stead, 

Messrs. X. Hoffer and M. Luebeck retire by rotation from the Directorate, 
but being eligible offer themselves for re-election. 

The auditors (Messrs, W. St. John Oarr and Henry Hains) retire, and offer 
themselves for reappointment. 


H. F. STRANGE, 
development and equipment work up to the time of starting of the battery. Johannesburg : April 18, 1899. 
BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 31, 1899. 
Balance. Total. 
355,000 Shares at £1 oe £250,000 0 Balance, Since 
Bills Payabie .., ooo ove «20000 0-0] - Jan. 31, 1898. A January 31, 1899. 
— 1820 0 0 23968 3 5 25,788 3 5 
— =< 388 9 8 1030113 3 10,791 211 
West Shaft ons « ® 5 0 £1,371 5 0 
Mine 165 9 4 16317 7 329 611 
920 0 0 184461 1,10 61 
Rock Drill S089 17 1 (146410 0 56,108 7 1 
Tramway... ae 1,120 6 6 896 810 201615 4 
Wi 291916 2 70715 3,22711 2 
Sorting and Breaker nts 5612 35 5612 3 5 
71854 3 ¢ 
Buildings... <o eo 1046715 4 6955 1 4 17,42216 8 
17,422 16 & 
Permanent 
New Main Shaft and Stations ow» eo 440115 8 200015 1 640610 9 
East Shaft 4055 1,480 4 5 
West Shaft 500 0 0 0 0 
Embankment Bridge ... ewe 1498 1498 
Dams and Reservoirs a ae 47 33609 47 
2,532 6 2 17019 2,703 3 
5513 2 473 14 6 
Live Stock, Vehicles,&c. .., se one 202 6 6 4 00 47 6 6 
Survey and Drawing Instruments .., .., 122 00 122 00 
Laboratory App! ove 10613 9 4 
1,329 10 11 
£303,008 4 4 £303,408 4 & 
Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company, Limited, per B. Wilkinson, Secretaries, 
ALBU, 
and that the 


@ true and correct 
Johannesburg : April 18, 1899. 


Wotesr ey ee ‘we have examined and compared the books and vouchers of the Aurora West United Gold Mining cupean 


correct statement of the Oompany’s affairs as at January 31, 


W. ST. JOHN OARR, 
HENRY HAINS, } Anditors, 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for Twelve Months, from January 31, 1898, 
to January 31, 1899. 


Advertising and Printing aa we £12913 6 
Licenses and Mynpacht Dues ios 494 4 3 
Oharges... ooo eee eee eee 12647 
£22,663 4 5 


By Balance, Jan 1898 ... 


£22,663 4 & 


Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company, Limited, per E. Wilkinson, Secretaries. 
Examined and found correct, 


Johannesburg : April 18, 1899. 


HART, } Directors 


W. 8ST, JOHN CARR, 
HENRY WAINS” } Aucitore 


Printed Proprietors SpottTiswoove & Co., 5 New-street 
Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St: Paul, 


REGISTERED AS A ‘NEWSPAPER. 
E.C., and Published by Frepenick Duxcan WALKER, at the Office, 


Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 3 June, 1899. 
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